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The Massacre at Fort Pillow .. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 
HE week has been dull and bleak, with cold airs both physical 
T and moral from the east. We have been reading the details of 
the slaughter at Diippel with the feelings of a man who reads the 
particulars of a murder that he might and ought to have prevented ; 
the dilatory Conference has at length conferred without stopping 
the bloodshed, probably without any wish to do so on the part of 
the blood-shedders ; the Prussians have advanced in strong force 
into Jutland, and the Danes are preparing to abandon Alsen, which, 
now that Diippel is taken, is quite untenable; Garibaldi has left 
the country, and the working classes are still angry, suspicious, 
and disappointed ; some dismal Shakespeare rites have been cele- 
brated in various parts of the country which would make Shake. 
speare shiver ; the House has debated drearily for the fiftieth time 
the possibility of a feasible compromise for the Maori and Church- 
rate questions, of which there was about as much chance as of a 
tenable solution for the Conference ; the Government has escaped 
by the respectable majority of thirty-four from being condemned 
as prize to the ‘lories for its conduct in the ‘Tuscaloosa case ; and 
Lord Palmerston has been laid up with the gout. 





The Conference met on Monday, and at once voted Lord Rus- 
sell its President, the only practical step which has yet transpired, 
and probably significant enough of the right feeling, the strong 
language, the weak action, and the general impetuosity of irreso- 
lution which will seek in vain to bring its deliberations to any good 
effect. It consists of thirteen persons ; England being represented 
by Lord Russell and Lord Clarendon ; Austria, by Count Apponyi 
and Privy Councillor Biegeleben—a gentleman who has a vast 
reputation in Vienna for influence acquired by his facility and 
shrewdness in despatch-drafting ; Prussia, by Count Bernstorff and 
Privy Councillor Balan—the same gentleman who had to confess to 
Sir A. Paget at Copenhagen, in November last, that it would have 
been better if Prussia had protested against the new Schleswig 
constitution before the death of the King, on the very eve of its 
receiving the Royal assent, revealed a promising opening for 
intrigue and mischief; the German Confederation by the Saxon 
Minister, Herr von Beust; France, by the Prince de la Tour 
d@ Auvergne ; Russia, by Baron Brunnow; Sweden, by General Count 
Wachtmeister ; and Denmark herself by Baron de Bille, M. Quaade 
(the Danish Minister for Foreign Affairs), and Councillor Krieger. 
It seems to be generally believed that on the discussion of an armis- 
tice the German plenipotentiaries insisted that the blockade of 
German ports by the Danish navy must first be raised—a condition 
certainly not on the principle of the uti possidetis which usually 
governs an armistice, but on that of uti possidemus only. The 
German Powers do not wish for peace; but they wish for the only 
advantage it would bring to them, and demand that as the condi- 
tion even of truce. 


Sir George Grey made an ominous statement last night in the 
House. He could not say when the Conference would re-assemble, 
and he could not state the ground of the adjournment, which looks 
very much as if the Conference had been stillborn. Whether that 
Would mean war, or only a fit of the sulks, it is less easy to determine. 


The Prussians have advanced further into Jutland, and occupied 
Horsens on the Horsens Fiord, on the east coast ; the head-quarters 
are at Veile, and those of the Austrians at Kolding. It is said 
that the commander of the Danish troops in Jutland, General 





Hegermann, has withdrawn his force across the great fiord in the 
north-west, the Liim-fiord, on to the long and winding peninsula 
of Tisted. 

The details of the fall of Diippel reached Eugland on Monday, 
and, together with other facts hitherto withheld for prudential 
reasons, are most ably given in the letters of the correspondent of 
the Telegraph. The affair seems to have been even a more com- 
plete massacre than was at first understood. The Danish loss had 
long been at the rate of nearly two hundred a day, the men were 
utterly worn out, such fortifications as they had, destroyed, their 
guns silenced, and still further to increase the odds they were sur- 
prised, Not an officer or man in the army had ever entertained a 
hope of success, and they simply remained within the lines to be 
slaughtered in obedience to Copenhagen orders. The King of 
Prussia thanks the Lord of Hosts for this massacre, and the army 
is told to consider itself covered with glory. Collectively this may 
appeal to the Prussian imagination, but unfortunately there are so 
few Danes to massacre and so many Prussians to do it that the 
share of glory per man must be infinitesimal. 


On Thursday the Lord Chancellor's Bill for appropriating a 
Canonry to the Regius Professorship of Greek at Oxford was read 
a second time in the House of Lords,—but the real fight will come 
incommittee. The Lord Chancellor trie1 to obviate the principal 
objection to it, namely, that it would involve the selection of a 
clergyman for the post, or at least offer so strong a reason for such 
an appointment that it would practically be omnipotent, by 
introducing a clause putting the Canonry at the disposal of 
the University whenever they should have provided an endow- 
ment of 6001. a year for the Greek chair. We fear, however, 
that this will not answer the purpose. The Bill will be of 
little account to the University, for though it will only increase 
their patronage to that amount, it will not increase their revenues 
on which the salary of the Greek Professor will be a draft, and 
practically it is pretty certain that the Bill would result in com- 
pelling the selection of a clerical candidate. We confess we think 
this a great evil,—not because we think a clergyman is out of his 
place in philological studies, but because we doubt whether the 
highest pure scholars are at all naturally fitted for the Church, 
while we are sure that they would often be singularly averse to the 
random sort of subscriptions now required from clergymen. A fine 
classical scholar has a delicate sense in dealing with the instrument of 
thought which renders him singularly fastidious in employing that 
instrument loosely or unintelligently. Indeed, the mere notion of 
being rewarded expressly for professional amphibiousness, for 
teaching Greek practically, but holding in reserve a pair of unused 
wings adapted for more celestial flights, must be intrinsically 
painful to the intellect of a pure scholar. 


We call attention to the horrible account given by our special 
correspondent in New York of the massacre at Fort Pillow by the 
troops of the Confederate General Forrest. Six hundred men 
defended the fort, of whom only 200, it is said, now survive. The 
massacre of the negro troops and of their white officers was, it 
seems, intentional; of 350 negro soldiers only fifty-six escaped. 
Of the whole 600 in the fort only 200 survived. ‘The particulars 
are sickening, and this is not a case like that in Kansas of 
plunderers calling themselves troops, but of Confederates com- 
manded by one of the greater Confederate generals, who, if this be 
true, has covered himself with infamy for ever. 


On Wednesday the House of Commons discussed Mr. Newde- 
gate’s Commutation of Church-rates Bill,—the principle of which 
is to make the Church-rate—at least up to the average of 2d. in the 
pound—a charge upon property, the occupier being allowed to 
deduct it from his rent as he now does the property-tax on his 
house-rent. He believed the whole amount of Church-rates levied 
to be not more than 318,000/. per annum,—a calculation in which, 
he said, he was assisted by the late Sir G. C. Lewis. The House 
highly eulogized Mr. Newdegate for the pains spent upon his Bill 
and—rejected it. ‘Ihe majority against it was 100 (160 to 60). 
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The Shakespeare Celebration at Stratford-on-Avon appears to 
have been a dull affair, the Earl of Carlisle making, as usual, a 
passable and highly ornate speech on what he called the toast of 
his life—‘tThe Memory of Shakespeare.” He denominated 
Macbeth, Hamlet, Lear, and Othello, that ‘‘ unassailable quadri- 
lateral” which secures his literary supremacy in the world, with 
more about the ‘‘ maiden grace of Imogen, Ariel the dainty 
sprite,” and other conceivable but not very exhilarating criticism. 
At the suggestion of the Earl the feasters cheered the memory of 
Shakespeare instead of drinking it in solemn silence, which was 
sensible enough, the notion of entertaining grief for the hero of a 
tercentenary being a trifle fanciful. Mr. Creswick, an actor not 
very well known in London, appears to have made the speech of 


| commerce our morals will take care of themselves, Mr. La 

to some extent disavowed Mr. Lay, who has failed, calling m1 ard 
man “ of large views ” who had gone beyond the intentions te 
Government. Mr. Forster very properly reminded the House that 
| if the Government did not know the breadth of Mr, Lay's oldie 
they ought to have known it, since he went away with the ~ 


Solemn 


blessing of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, breathed Upon 


him in the rooms of the Geographical Society, resting upon his 
head. During a speech from Mr. Ferrand one of those honour. 
_able members who “do good by stealth” drew the attention of the 
Speaker to the statistics of the House in a way that ended the 


| debate. Notice, however, has been given that on an early even. 


ing it shall be renewed, and the Government compelled to state 


the evening, delivering it with ease, grace, and the reserve of a | clearly their intention for the future. 


cultivated and thoughtful mind. ‘* To a reflecting mind it appeared 
strange,” he said, “ that the great Creator should have inspired the 
greatest genius, humanly speaking, not to counsel them from the 
senate, not to judge them from the bench, not to admonish them 
from the pulpit, but to teach, move, soften, mould, and instruct 
them from the stage.’ A German address was read from 
Frankfort, the city of Goethe, to Stratford-on-Avon, the 
town of Shakespeare, which ended with “ Hail to the 
memory of William Shakespeare,’—and a good deal more 
“hail” which we need not repent. It was a sort of occasion 
of which Englishmen and Germans commonly make a bungle,— 
Englishmen because they are conscious—and ashamed—of senti- 
mentalism, and Germans because they are conscious of senti- 
mentalism but not ashamed. It is well over. We cannot honour 
Shakespeare the more, he is too great for that; but there was a 
sort of notion it would be a disrespect to him which he might fairly 
resent if nothing was done. 





At Primrose Hill the working classes made a procession to see 
Mr. Phelps plant an oak, which had been presented for the purpose 
by the Queen, and which was christened with water from the 
Avon, and called Shakespeare’s Oak. Miss Eliza Cook was to 
have done the christening and recited a poem of her own on the 
occasion, but she was ill, and had notified her inability to attend 
to a lady of the name of Banks, who appears to have construed 
that notification into an appointment of herself as Miss Eliza 
Cook’s substitute. At all events Miss Cook wrote a rather curt 
letter to the Times denying that she had named Mrs. Banks or 
any one else as her substitute, though she had written to her to 
say she could not attend. However, Mrs. Banks did in a few very 
well worded sentences state that it was not for her “to paint the 
lily or gild gold ” by dwelling on the genius of Shakespeare, but only 
to spill the Avon water upon the tree, and call it ‘* Shakespeare’s 
Oak.” Mr. Henry Marston then recited Miss Cook’s lines, ending 
with— 

“ And while truth dwells in man’s responsive breast 

Shakespeare shall live the matchless and the blest;” 
and then Mr. Banks pronounced a “fervid” oration on ‘the 
matchless and the blest,” censuring the upper classes for their 
apathy,—and then the working men thought they had had enough 
sentiment, and ceasing to look sheepish, got to the more congenial 
work of abusing the Government for the departure of Gari- 
baldi, and vexing the police into the silly act of tyrannic inter- 
ference of which we have spoken elsewhere. 


The actors in London proved still more clearly how difficult it 
is to enter rightly into the spirit of such an occasion, They had a 
dinner and speeches, and apparently a great deal of wine also, as 
the Record says that they said grace ¢o Shakespeare for their dinner 
before dispersing—a piece of silly and vulgar profanity which we 
are loth to credit. 


On Friday week, too late for our last issue, Mr. Liddell made a 
very able speech on our relations with China, in moving a resolu- 


tion destined never to come to a division, as the House was counted 


out, ‘That further interference on the part of this country in 
the civil war in China is impolitic and unnecessary.’’ He reviewed 
the daring diplomacy of Mr. Lay, which we have repeatedly criti- 
cized in these columns, eulogized the conduct of Captain Osborn, 
and illustrated by the unhappy affair of Soochow the result of 
making English courage and honour in. any way responsible for 
the treachery of Chinese allies. He asserted, too, that the 
barbarous and desolating dispositions of the ‘I'aepings had been 
grossly exaggerated, since “ the great tea and silk districts had 
now been for some years in their hands,” while the supplies had 
been “punctual, uninterrupted, and gradually increasing,”—a 


Garibaldi on leaving England published a farewell ad 
which is in fact not only one of thanks but of exhortation, He 
exhorts England to lend her aid to the oppressed nations, and to 
adopt the principle of the “solidarity” of peoples, Garibaldi 
admires us too much. We are very glad to see him, but we have 
no idea of doing anything for him, especially when, as Lord 
Russell says, the Exchequer is in so flourishing a condition, If 
we do not aid Denmark in her extremity, what is the use of 
dreaming about our adopting the principle of the solidarity of the 
nations ? es eee 

On Monday last Mr. Justice Crompton charged the Grand Jury 
of Middlesex with reference to an indictment which was expected 
to be preferred in the notorious case of the Rappahannock. ]t 
will be recollected that agents of the Confederate Government had 
the impudence to buy this vessel at an Admiralty sale, and that 
Mr. Rumball was committed on two charges :—1. Of having enlisted 
men toserve on board her; and 2, of having aided in her equip- 
ment. The former offénce is created by the first section of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act,on which Mr. Justice Crompton remarked 
that the offence must be committed in this country, and that if 
the grand jury thought that the defendant merely went to Calais, 
and enlisted men there, they should throw out the bill. The 
second offence is created by the famous seventh section, on which 
the case of the Alexandra turned, and on this the Judge stated 
that he was disposed to agree with Mr. Baron Channell, and that if 
the jury thought that the equipment was such as to make the 
vessel more available for war they should find a true bill. It will 
be observed that the learned judge did not merely recommend the 
jury to act on that hypothesis, so that the Crown might have an 
opportunity of contesting the point of law, but expressed his own 
opinion on it. Having from the first taken a similar view of the 
statute, we may be allowed to express our satisfaction at finding 
ourselves confirmed by the judgment of so eminent a lawyer as 
Mr. Justice Crompton. Ona question of pure law probably no 
judge’s opinion is entitled to greater weight. 


Of course all the German Powers have fallen into the mood of 
congratulation on the great victory of Diippel. The King of 
Prussia told the soldiers the regret of his “ soldierly heart” that he 
could not share their danger and their laurels. ‘Ihe Emperor of 
Austria has given General Von Wrangel the Cross of Commander 
of the Military Order of Maria Theresa for his victory “ina 
sanguinary struggle against a desperate enemy,” and made him 
what Mr. Reuter translates as “‘ proprietor of his second regiment 
of cuirassiers ;” but we conclude he means something of the nature 
of colonel, as even the Confederates don’t profess to own such dan- 
gerous toys as regiments. Prince William of Baden opened the Upper 
Chamber on Monday with a speech in which he said that the 18th 
of April would be inscribed in the warlike history of Prussia and 
Germany in letters of gold, as the day on which they expelled 
the Danes “for ever from the mainland,” and so frustrated the 
risks attending a Conference “ which is to decide the future of 








home-thrust which Mr. Layard could not deny, and which told 


upon the House, which always thinks that if we take care of our | 


Schleswig-Holstein in a land which is hostile to Germany.” The 
Prince overrates the risks in question. The Conference is 4 
sedative for the sufferings of Denmark and the restlessness of 
Lord Russell,—not a stimulant to action of any kind. 


On Thursday night Mr. Peacock led an assault on the Govera- 
ment in the interest of the Confederates. A mess had been made 
in the case of the ‘I'uscaloosa at the Cape of Good Hop». The 
Tuscaloosa, formerly the Conrad, was a prize of the Alabama's 
laden with wool. With the wool still on board, a couple of little 
guns were put upon her and she was christened the ‘I'uscaloosa, 
and thus supposed to be transformed into a ship of war of the Con- 
federate navy, and as such admitted into English waters in Simon's 
Bay through the mistake of the Attorney-General of the Cape. 
It is obvious that the Queen's proclamation against admitting the 
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02 taken by either belligerent into her ports must not be so 
completely set at naught as it would be if any jugglery of this 
gort were to be permitted. The blunder having been made, how- 
ever, it was made much worse by a seizure of the Tuscaloosa on her 
subsequent visit to our waters after instructions had been received 
correcting the erroneous law of the Cape Attorney-General from 
home. After leading her commander to believe that her status as 
a vessel of war was admitted, it was clearly a breach of faith to 
seize her as a prize which the Alabama was bringing into our 
qaters in violation of the Queen’s proclamation ; and, when this 
blunder was heard of, the authorities at home ordered her release. 
The debate arose on the abstract question whether a prize brought 
against the Order in Council into a neutral port could properly be 
taken possession of by the neutral Power, and handed over to the 

‘vate owner from whom the belligerent had originally taken her. 
Sir Roundell Palmer argued very ably that this is a course perfectly 

n to a neutral whose laws have been infringed, and in spite of 
a very able speech from Sir Hugh Cairns the House took his view, 
Mr. Peacock’s resolution being rejected by 219 to 185. 


Archdeacon Denison has explained to the Bishop of London that 
he was not ‘‘ solely” responsible for the report of the Committee 
of the Lower House of Convocation on “ Essays and Reviews ” 
which his Lordship criticized so severely in the Upper House 
last week. The Committee, he says, did not adopt his draft, but 
prepared one “ different both in arrangement and statement.” ‘The 
Committee brooded over their report during twelve days for no 
Jess than sixty-six hours before they hatched it, and “ at least as 
many more days were employed upon different parts of the report 
by sub committees and by individual members, as well as by the 
chairman.” ‘The Archdeacon has amply vindicated himself from 
the charge of being more foolish than his brother clergymen who 
eo-operated with him. pee es 

London was astonished on Thursday to find in the columns of 
the Post an important announcement as to the disposal of the va- 
cant Garter transferred from “ our contemporary the Owl ” side by 
side with a clever jeu d'espri¢ on the Conference from the same un- 
known source. Inquiries were naturally made, and the Owl 
turns out to be a diminutive sheet, embellished with a portrait 
of the bird whose name for wisdom it has taken in vain, and 
valuing itself at the modest price of sixpence. Its specialité 
would appear to be a habit of adorning with the imagination 
what it is desired should be considered as truth, and treating with 
circumstantial gravity the products of the imaginative power. 
In which of the two categories is to be included the impression 
conveyed that its nest is not far from Stafford House there is not 
intrinsic evidence to decide. 


At the Sanitary Fair in New York there is a great sale of 
curiosities :—‘* The first bowie knife ever made by Colonel Bowie 
himself, and with which he killed Dr. Wright at Nashville in 
1838 ;” “a Yankee skull taken at Bull Run and manufactured by 
the rebels into a drinking-cup;” and a “ hairy eagle” made of the 
hair of President Lincoln, Vice-President Hamlin, the Secretaries 
of State, and some seventy of the principal senators and represen- 
tatives,”—of course of all colours. ‘There is something very quaint 
in this notion of presenting the American eagle with personal scraps 
ofall the politicians who compose this republican group, as keepsakes, 
We suppose, or tender memorials of their energetic efforts to save 
the Republic. ‘There are also two splendid swords to be presented 
to the two military and naval officers whose friends buy the largest 
number of votes—each vote costing adollar. For the naval sword 
Admiral Farragut was ahead, but Commodore Rowan nearly up 
tohim. For the military sword General Grant had got 111 votes, 
and General M’Clellan 98; but some shrewd Yankee had injured 
the latter's chance by ob-erving, ‘‘ Give M’Clellan another sword— 
surely that is a work of supererogation ! Let him show first that 
he can use the one he has.” The Fair had realized at the last date 
$59,191 dollars, or about 171,838/.. for the Sanitary Commission, 
and was not yet near its termination. 





The editor of the Record is dissatisfied with our statement last 
week that he is ‘unable to appreciate the meaning of his own 
assertions.” As, however, he does not attempt to reconcile the 
denial in which he persists with the passage which we extracted 
from his comments on Mr. Dicey’s letter, and indeed never | 
deigns to notice that passage at all, we are more than ever con- | 
firmed in our conviction that he cannot appreciate the mean- | 
ing of his own asseitions. As a Christian revenge, he de-| 
nounces a theological article in our last number as blasphemous, 
attributing it conjecturally to Mr. Maurice. This breach | 





of one of the courtesies of journalism makes it necessary 
for us to state that Mr. Maurice has never contributed a 
single theological remark to our pages except those contained in 
his own letters to the Spectator, which may be easily identified. 
We are not ashamed of having learned much from one whom we 
regard as by far the greatest theologian in the English Church, 
but we have no doubt that he often differs very widely both 
from the substance and tone of our remarks. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. A. Mills raised a 
debate on the recent Act passed by the®Colonial Legislature for the 
confiscation of some of the land of the rebellious Maories, and the 
settlement thereon of settlers in military villages as a security 
against the powerful tribe of Waikatos. Neither Mr. Mills 
nor Mr. Buxton appeared to be in any way,well acquainted with the 
state and temper of the colony they were criticizing, using much 
language which was exceedingly unjust and certain to give cause- 
less pain. Mr. Cardwell, however, made a sensible and temperate 
speech, in which he traced truly enough the causes of war, the 
great efforts of the Colonial Government to avoid it, the failure of 
those efforts in spite of a policy which has been cautious to the 
point of timidity, and the dilemma$in which the colonists are 
placed by the double reluctance of England either to pay for 
the war or to permit them to take the only feasible method of 
putting a final and decisive end to it.]{Mr. Cardwell proposes to 
press on the Colonial Government therepeal of th» confiscation 
law as soon as the war is at an end,—but to make a cession of 
territory by the warlike Maories sufficient for the proposed settle- 
ment, a condition of peace. 


The Humber Iron Works and Shipbuilding Company—capital 
1,000,0002., in 200,000 shares of 50/. each—has been formed for 
purchasing and extending the well-known establishment of Messrs. 
Martin, Samuelson, and Co., of Hull. About 2,000 men are 
employed by the above firm, and the orders at present in hand are 
to the extent of 300,0007. The prospectus states that 10,000 shares 
have already been subscribed for. 


The International Contract Company, with a capital of 
4,000,000/., in 80,000 shares of 50/. each, the first issue of which will 
eonsist of 40,000 shares, is also announced. The directors state 
that they have secured the active services of an eminent contractor, 
and also that they have made arrangements by which contracts to 
the amount of 11,000,009. will be turned over to the company. 
The share list closes to-day. 


The Home and Colonial Assurance Company have issued an 
amended prospectus, ‘The proposed capital is 2,000,000/. ; but the 
first issue will be confined to 20,000 shares. In addition to fire 
and life, the company will undertake marine risks. 


The prospectus of the Eastern Exchange Bank, with a nominal 
capital of 2,000,0002., in 100,000 shares of 201. each, has been 
issued. ‘The head establishment will be at Liverpool, and it is 
proposed to have branches at Alexandria, Bombay, Calcutta, as 
well as in China and Australia. ‘There appears to be a wide and 
profitable field for such an institution. 


On Saturday last Consols left off at 91§ } for money, and 
913 i for account. Yesterday the closing price for transfer was 
918 ; for time, 913 4. Russian scrip has advanced to 1} 2 prem., 
but in the value of Mexican a fall to par has taken place. 


The following table shows the closing prices of the leading 
Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 

Friday, April 22. Friday, April 29. 
“ 254 ~~ Ma 


Greek ee oe ee ee 
Do. Coupons _ ee lly 
Mexican ° 45 o ou 
Spavish Passive ss os - 354 oe 35 
Do. Certificates eo * of oe ee _ oe ‘of 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858., os oe oe 69} oe 69 
” ” 1562.. o ee ee He oe ae 
»  Consolidés.. és 52] ee 52 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 


and on Friday week were :— 
Friday, April 22. Friday, April 29. 
Caledonian .. oe oe ee oe ee 118 ee ‘4 


Great Kastern oe oe ee . ee 45 47 
Great Northern 130 ee 13) 
Great Western... .. oe oe ° ° 92 oe 4) 
T.ancashire and Yorkshire ve ee oe 110 iL} 
London and Brighton ee oe 100 ee 1 2} 
London and North-Western ‘a - eo lis 11 3 
London and South-Western oe oe ue 99 ee Sar | 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. oe ee 43 * 423 
Midland se ee oe oe ee 130 oe 131 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. ee ee os 101 lui} 
Do. ork ee se oe 2° 89 oe ou 
West Midland, Oxford e oe ee ee 40 oe 40 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE CONFERENCE—CUI BONO? 

HERE is very little as yet known about the Conference, 
except that Lord Russell presides over its deliberations, 

and that one meeting has at least taken place without conclud- 
ing an armistice,—the hitch being according to one rather 
apocryphal version that the German plenipotentiaries were 
empty instead of full of power, and declared their incompet- 
ence to discuss so novel a question as an armistice; according 
to another account, which looks rather more like truth, that 
the German plenipotentiaries considered that the principle 
ot an armistice should be for the German Powers to keep 
all the advantages they had by land, but for Denmark to 
surrender at once her advantage by sea and raise the blockade. 
But, whatever the truth may be, no doubt the proceedings 
began, as every one expected they would begin, by a pre- 
liminary key-note of arrogance from Germany. Denmark 
being ‘‘down,’’ the first step of the German diplomatists 
would, of course, be to mark their drift, by insisting that 
Denmark shall be depressed somewhat lower before the 
talk begins. To meet on equal terms at first would be to 
drop half the advantages of the fall of Diippel, and to lose 
the chance of giving the tone to the Conference. It was 
necessary to prove at once that Denmark is there to suppli- 
cate, Germany to dictate. No doubt Lord Clarendon, if he 
should be disposed in this Conference to propose any compli- 
mentary gagging of the press of small States to gratify a more 
powerful neighbour, would be sure to fix on the press of Copen- 
hagen, since the press of the German States, though very revo- 
lutionary with regard to Denmark, is already closely gagged in 
relation to any monarch of sufficient moment to take into ac- 
count ;—but the Germans felt it was well, nevertheless, to in- 
dicate decisively from the first the only quarter in which pres- 
sure could be conveniently applied. And at present all we know 
is that this has been effectively done. The key-note has been 
struck; and if the Conference comes to any pacific conclusion 
at all, every one knows where all the concession must be 
squeezed out. The Germans are not squeezable. Prussia 
indeed, who if she cannot annex Schleswig cares nothing 
about the rights of the people, and if she could only get a 
reactionary Government at Copenhagen would, as Von Bis- 
mark declared to Lord Wodehouse, be perfectly satisfied, — 


. . . . . a 
is said, is the admission of Schleswig into the on Ts 
an administrative and legislative nexus betwese Sl 
and Holstein, a permanent German Federal guvien 7 
Rendsburg to protect the Germans in thcir right to fo - 
the German language and education upon the Danes oa 
finally, full compensation for the losses of the war "to be 
paid to the robbers by the robbed. This last point is 
bably the only margin on which the Germans intend to odes 
any discussion. It is always well,for the strong evildoer tg 
have some claim more monstrous even than any other Which 
he may make a flourish about conceding, and as M. Von 
Beust and the German enthusiasts will not care how much 
promised plunder Prussia and Austria make a merit of no 
taking, perhaps they may seek to take credit to themselves 
with the other Powers for declining payment from Denmark 
for their generous services in her interest. But, except on 
this point, we do not see the room for discussion unless a 
threat is known to lurk behind the appearance of argument, 
Prussia and Austria have no vestige of a case—beyond the 
right of conquest or a problematical popular vote—for what 
is now proposed ; and we doubt whether any Power present 
in the Conference except France would look with the slightest 
favour on the principle of voting away States by universal 
suffrage. At the same time we do not see how they can 
remit anything material of this demand, if they are bent, as 
they are, on satisfying the German ery which is represented 
by M. Von Beust. In such a situation as this, how dialectics 
are expected to do anything we have not the slightest idea, 
If there is any lingering notion of employing force behing 
the dialectics, we think it is a pity to drop the veil over 
it. The Conference may be intended, perhaps, as a mode 
of extinguishing all hope in Denmark of aid from without; 
but how it can change opinions which are not formed with 
any reference to facts, but only to political necessities, it is 
next to impossible to see. 

For ourselves we entertain no hope at all that the English 
statesmen have any idea of going to war so long as they are 
not forced to abandon that phantom of thought called “ integ. 
rity of the Danish kingdom.” ‘The Germans are prepared 
to concede everything necessary for the name, though nothing 
necessary for the thing. They wish to carve out of the pre- 
sent dominions of Denmark a strong and independent German 
State, exceedingly hostile to Danish rule, garrisoned by Ger- 
man soldiers, ruled in effect from Frankfort, not from Copen- 








might yield again as she did in 1852; but then there is M. 
Von Beust to look after the greater German plenipotentiaries, 
and the popular enthusiasm for the glorious victory of Diippel 
is too strong to admit of setting him at defiance. Austria, 
too, who according to Count Rechberg has done everything, 
from moving the Diet to execution in Holstein to occupy- 
ing Schleswig, tearing down the emblems of Danish royalty, 
and forbidding prayers for the King of Denmark in the 
churches, out of pure regard “for the interests of Denmark,” 
might perhaps be got to consider that the new common con- 
stitution for Schleswig and Denmark is at least a much ess 
startling innovation on the ancient rights of the German 
Schleswigers than is the new common constitution for Hun- 
gary and the German provinces of Austria on the ancient 
rights of the Magyars,—but then the very fact that she cannot 
make up matters in Hungary makes Herr Von Biegeleben and 
Count Apponyi even more afraid of sitting on the only safety- 
valve for the popular feeling of Germany than Count Bernstorff 
and Privy Councillor Balan, who can better afford to outrage a 
mere popular cry. On the whole, M. Von Beust, though he 
represents no military power of any consequence, holds the 
key of the German position in the Conference, and will not 
be sorry for personal reasons to make the noble chair- 
man expiate that contemptuous little note on the conduct 
of the Saxon troops in Holstein, which irritated him so 
keenly in the midst of his New Year festivities. On the whole, 
it seems pretty clear that if there is no party to the Con- 
ference, except Denmark and Sweden, which contem- 
plates the use of force to prevent the virtual absorption 
of Schleswig into Germany, the current of concession must 
all run, and run very strong, in one direction; and the thing 
would have been better done by conquest without conference. 
If England, with or without France, is prepared to say 
‘* Take less than this, or we shall go to war,” there may be 
some chance ; but to any other argument it is obvious enough 
that the German plenipotentiaries will be simply imper- 
vious. 

We said virtual absorption of Schleswig into Germany, 
because every one now knows how Austria and Prussia 
hope to effect it consistently with the magic formula, “ in- 
tegrity of the Danish kingdom.”” The German demand, it 








hagen, certain to be a powerful ally for Germany aguinst 
Denmark in the quarrel which will spring up in the next 
ten years about the poor little remaining bit of the peninsula, 
Jutland, and for no conceivable end any help to Denmark, 
except in swelling the civil list which it would, at least 
at first, vote to the King even if Denmark had to go to war 
against any other Power than Germany, say in conjune- 
tion with Scandinavia against Russian aggression, what use 
would Schleswig-Holstein ruled from Frankfort be to 
her? Russia would be unlike herself indeed, if she had 
not secured the full influence of Prussia, and half a dozen 
small German States, and perhaps Austria as well, betore 
she ventured on an attack on Scandinavia. And in sucha 
condition of things who does not see that Dermark’s worst 
danger would be Schleswig-Holstein, always ready for mis- 
chief against what they would consider an alien ruler, and 
excited thereto by Russian money and intrigue? It is certain 
that if our statesmen care for anything more than the name 
“integrity of the Danish kingdom” they had better by far 
strip Denmark wholly of Schleswig and Holstein, than im- 
port an element of disturbance into the Danish counsels, and 
a fresh element of hostility into the feelings of the Hol- 
steiners, by insisting on the shadow when the substance is 
gone. If all this parade and delay is to issue in nothing 
but coaxing Denmark into accepting peaceably terms which 
she can no longer resist, —if Kngland is to have the 
credit of procuring for her, as an act of grace, the worst 
that could be wrested from her by physical force,—if Eng- 
land is to obtain for her the boon of paying only half com- 
pensation, or of having only three-quarters of the German 
garrison in Rendsburg that had been first suggested, or of 
holding a veto on the Federal officer appointed to command 
the garrison, or of having the right to plead in Danish 
accorded to the Schleswig barristers on condition that the 
judge is German, or of getting the Danish currency admitted 
as legal tender in Schleswig-Holstein, or of putting back the 
Flensburg monument over the Danes killed in the last wat 
which the Germans have so brutally desecrated and destroyed, 
—or any other equally important concession,—we think the 
Conference will be felt to be a disgrace to England and an i- 
sult to Denmark. And if we are really to make a stand at 
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-» short of the supposed German demands, it is scarcely 
OI mle that we should not have been in a better position | 
Sek it without any Conference at all. 





THE DRIFT OF EVENTS IN AMERICA. 
HE military news from the United States has for some 
months been insignificant, and what little there has been 
is week is unfavourable to the North. The attack on 
Mobile has clearly failed; the Confederates have obtained a 
in Kentucky; they have once more interrupted the 
communications of the Mississippi by the capture of Fort 
Pillow, and are said to be threatening Memphis; and at 
Alexandria, in Louisiana, the situation of the Northerners 
is supposed to be critical. On the other hand, all the 
accounts from the Northern armies represent them as larger, 
better disciplined, and fuller of confidence, than at any previous 
moment of the war. An army of some 40,000 men is operat- 
ing on the Red River ; General Thomas has a powerful army at 
Chattanooga, General Butler a large force on the peninsula, 
and General Meade an army of at least 180,000 men on the 
Rapidan, all three under the command of General Grant,— 
and the North, as usual, is excessively sanguine as to the 
result. We do not indulge in prophecy, and abstain from con- 
‘¢ture. Wecan never forget that the greater the outward 
compression applied, the more impenetrable to such pressure 
does the compressed matter become, and the North had probably 
never so much reason as it now has to fear that, bad and con- 
temptibleas were the original materials for that ‘‘nation” which 
Mr. Gladstone so hastily pronounced already morally organized 
more than a year ago, the continuous external pressure of years, 
with themutual sacrificesand bracing influence of adversity, may 
es anneal them into one of hardy character and real unity of 
spirit, though with many a feature of masterful and unscrupulous 
violence. Even fire-eaters and slaveownersof the nineteenth cen- 
tury are made of stuff at least as good as was the raw material of 
most European armies half a century ago; and how much of 
the refuse and alloy of such material may be refined away by 
long endurance, strict discipline, and great sacrifices in a cause 
esteemed patriotic, no one who knows the history of long wars 
will be inclined to underestimate. We believe that the mili- 
tary power of the North has yet a great unaccomplished work 
before it, —but we are by no means sure that this work will 
turn out to be that for which alone the North are at present 
prepared to make heavy sacrifices, the restoration of the 
Union by the conquest of the South. Perhaps, however, if 
they do not accomplish their own purpose, they may accom- 
plish a yet higher purpose that is not theirown. If they 
erish the moral poison out of both Northern and Southern 
institutions in lieu of crushing the South back into the Union, 
they may even yet create two States healthier and nobler 
than either could be in union. The Americans think the only 
balance of power worth having is the balance of a giant power 
poised alone in a hemisphere of solitary grandeur. Perhaps 
they may yet learn what Europe has long found out, that 
the multiplicity of political attractions and repulsions gives 
rise to a larger, freer, and nobler political life. 

However, for the present our only interest lies in watching the 
strange and mighty process by which this war is extinguishing 
almost indirectly, and by the aid of very petty moral agencies 
indeed, the monster iniquity in which it took its rise. In the 
North slavery is condemned, and in course of execution, because 
itis a danger much more than because it is a crime; in the 
South it will probably commit suicide before the end comes, 
either in order to rid the Confederates of the weakness which 
it causes, or of the fear of affording a triumph to the enemy 
by leaving it in their power to complete the act of retribution. 
A great step has been taken in Congress towards the final 
eradication of this great evil in the North, and contempo- 
raneously with that step a furious contest has been waging 
there as if to prove how completely subsidiary this great step 
isto that idolatry of undivided Union which has produced 
fruits so much more beneficent than the seed which bears 
them. A bill has been carried in the Senate by a majority of 
38 to 6 (or 6 to 1), only five members being absent,—which 
is pretty sure also to pass the House of Representatives by a 
majority of more than two-thirds—to submit to every State in 
the Union an amendment on the Constitution prohibiting 
slavery throughout the territory of the United States, and 
giving Congress power to enforce the prohibition by adequate 
legislation. It runs as follows :— 


shall be valid to all intents and purposes as a part of the said Constitu- 
tion, namely :— 


“ArticLE XIII, Section 1.—Neither Slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction. 


“Section 2.—Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation.” 


The number of States now represented in Congress is, we 
believe, twenty-five, while there are nominally at present 
thirty-five States in the Union. It will therefore be possible 
to obtain the required assent of two-thirds of the States with- 
out the assent of the hostile States. Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Louisiana may indeed refuse, but there is a prospect of 
three additional States,—Nebraska, Colorado, and Nevada, all 
of which will of course be free States; and in Tennessee 
probably all depends on the success or fuilure of the Federal 
arms. There seems therefore little rational doubt that this 
important measure will become part of that law written on 
the hearts of all Americans—the American Constitution. We 
need scarcely point out that it goes much further than the 
President's Proclamation, not only because it uproots slavery 
in the loyal as well as disloyal States, but because it renders 
it impossible in the future, as well as wipes it out for existing 
individual cases in the past. It is a great step, which should 
rejoice the hearts of all freemen. But even now it is 
welcomed—eagerly indeed, as being likely to extinguish 
the last embers of disloyalty in the Border States and in 
the Slave States if ever they are really mastered,—but 
infinitely less for its own sake than as a means to 
this end. The most educated men of the North, like 
our own able correspondent in New York, still speak of 
“ negro-lovers ”’ with a sort of contempt, still quote the social 
injustice to which negroes are exposed by the British in 
Canada as a sort of precedent justifying their own aversion, 
still venture to suggest that if we had enough negroes in 
England we should deny their equality in political and social 
rights, or be fools for our pains (forgetting, perhaps, that 
negroes do rise to the legislative councils in our West India 
Islands, and deservedly enjoy there the highest consideration), 
and while recognizing the true root of this gigantic war, still 
speak of it as if Providence had put the cart before the 
horse in hanging the fate of the mighty American on a 
question so comparatively insignificant as the rights of black 
men. They recognize the true issue, because Yankees are far 
too shrewd to plunge their heads in the sand, but they 
evidently think it a blunder that the thread of American 
destiny should be twined in the same cord with so coarse a 
strand as the destiny of Africans. While the anti-slavery 
amendment on the Constitution passes so quietly through the 
Senate that one would suppose it almost a private bill, and the 
speakers in favour of slavery are listened to politely though 
they are few, the House of Representatives is fiercely agitated 
by the speech of a most moderate Southern sympathizer, 
a Mr. Long, an Ohio democrat, who simply expressed his 
horror of holding down “sovereign States” by military compul- 
sion, and thought the expedient far more injurious to the 
freedom of the republic than secession itself. We do not 
hold with Mr. Long, because though we believe in the right of 
a revolution for the purpose of free self-government, we do 
not believe in aright of revolution for the purpose of freely 
enslaving others, and consider that by a military occupation of 
the South,—if the North can manage it,—it will be pun- 
ished with less than a just penalty for the motive and principle 
of the rebellion. Still if such sentiments may not be freely 
expressed in Congress, the North, like the South, will soon 
cease to be free. If we were putting down rebellion in 
Ireland, who would think of gagging Mr. Bright's mouth if he 
chose to maintain that it was wicked not to give the Irish 
their freedom ? The majority of 81 to 58 for the expulsion of 
Mr. Harris,—a follower of Mr. Long’s who used rather more 
violent language in the same direction,—though inadequate 
for its purpose, (a majority of two-thirds being requisite), 
was a discredit to Congress, and a sign of the growth of that 
democratic impatience with opposition which we maintain 
to be in part the result of the absence of political checks, 
and of the equal competition of government with government 
on the American Continent. The North would almost seem to 
be now abolishing slavery from a motive little purer than that 
which induced them to tolerate itso long. They tolerated it for 
the sake of an undivided and indivisible Union; they are strik- 





“ Be it Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled, two-thirds of both 
uses concurring, that the following article be proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States, as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of said Legislatures, 


| ing it down because it has sown the division they feared. 
| They are expelling it from their territory for almost the same 
| reason for which they would, if they could, expel Mr. Long 
| and Mr. Harris from Congress,—because it deepens their fear 
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of division, and jars on that spinal chord of their politics the 
Monroe doctrine. 


We heartily wish success to Grant’s operations because | 


we believe the North have always acted from respectable 
motives, and the South originally from the worst motive 
which could inspire courage in the heart of man. We wish 
success to them yet more, because while the North is cast- 
ing out the evil thing from its midst, the South still hugs 
it, though almost with the fury of a last caress, to its bosom. 
But if the military success of the North only advances far enough 
to win back all the Border States, to redeem Texas and the line 
of the Mississippi, and to drive the narrowed and compressed 
forces of the Confederacy to sacrifice the iniquity for which 
it is fighting, we shall believe the moral and Providential pur- 
pose of the war complete. Indeed, unwilling as Americans are 
to believe it, reluctant in some respects as we are to believe 
it, we should feel no surprise if it turn out that the South 
may ultimately win for itself a modest, confined, and 
hampered independence, deprived of the only feature for 
which, in its evil pride, it at first took up arms, and rest- 
ing instead on the sense of common brotherhood which a 
long succession of hardships and patient self-denials has 
inspired. 





ASSUMPTIONS OF THE POLICE. 

HERE may be many opinions about the Shakespeare 
celebration last Saturday. Some may think that ‘an 
eminent tragedian”’ planting an oak at the foot of Primrose 
Hill is a noble and imposing spectacle. Others might contend 
that any kind of celebration may teach some persons, who 
otherwise would not, to recognize that merit may exist and 
glory be won in the closet no less than in practical life. And 
others, again, may regard the whole affair as a harmless tom- 
foolery. Even these last, however, would be willing that those 
who like tomfoolery should have their fill, and if the imposing 
spectacle was too short should eke out the day’s amusement 
by a supplementary entertainment. When the tree had been 
planted, and the watering-pot emptied, aud the verses inaudibly 
recited by a lady unaccustomed to public speaking,—things 
all very beautiful from an esthetic point of view, but perhaps 
just a little tame,—a body of impassioned orators denouncing 
the aristocracy for a crime which they never committed 
seemed the very farce that was wanted to complete the day. 
Mr. Phelps could not reasonably be expected to be as pre- 
eminently funny as at Drury Lane, and Mr. Edmond Beales 
might well have extorted from the audience the wondering 
exclamation, “‘ Why this is more excellent fooling than the 
other!” But alas! we shall never know to which of these 
two notabilities the palm should have been awarded, nor 
fathom those mysterious plots, by which Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Shaftesbury had deceived the unsuspecting nature of 
Garibaldi, but not the watchful jealousy of the Working 
Men’s Committee. For Authority was on the ground in the 
shape of an inspector and “large bodies” of police, and 
beyond arresting a pickpocket or two had found no occupation 
for their energies. To suppose that so important a person as 
an inspector of police was to go home without asserting him- 
self is obviously absurd, and any reflections upon a Cabinet 
Minister would naturally be irritating to one who, though 
in a subordinate position, is still a servant of the Crown. 
The inspector determined to assert himself by silencing 
Mr. Beales. Fortunately a general order existed forbid- 
ding the holding of public meetings in the parks, and the 
inspector, followed by “‘ more than a dozen policemen,” ap- 
proached the learned gentleman. Whether he took Mr. 
Beales, who was addressing the populace from the top of a 
bench, by the ancle, just as the keeper grasped the insane 
gentleman who was making love to Mrs. Nickleby over the 
garden wall, we are not informed, but the speaker felt pro- 
bably that his position was insecure, and, like the lunatic 
alluded to, camedown. Up to that moment there had not 
been the slightest sign of disturbance, but of course people 
now began to hiss. For a moment it looked as if the conse- 
quential fussiness of this policeman might lead to a breach of 
the peace, and so produce the very evil against which doubt- 
less he meant to guard. But fortunately the Working Men’s 
Committee were wiser than could have been expected, con- 
sidering the very ridiculous opinions they had come there to 
express. They exerted themselves to quiet the discontented, 
and the crowd dispersed, leaving the inspector in possession of 
the field. We can only hope that Sir Richard Mayne will 
take some steps to reward the victors. The issue of a medal 
to every policeman who was on Primrose Hill that day is the 
very least that will adequately mark what society owes them, 


|inspector driving 
anarchy. 

Prevention, it is commonly said, is better than cure, but 
the maxim, in politics at least, only applies when the evil is 
sure to happen if not prevented. When there is a reasonable 
chance that it may be avoided altogether, we agree with the 
late Sir George Lewis that cure is better than prevention 
| Talk is the surest of safety-valves, and so long as foolish people 
|ean meet and proclaim their fancied wrongs they are not 
| likely to do anything more. Leave the meetings alone and 
| they will separate peaceably enough when the oraters arg 
| exhausted, or the audience want their tea, or it begins to 
|rain. Disperse them by force and you provoke the Violence 
| you desire to prevent. If it be argued that the parks are not 
the proper places for meetings, and that they are only throw, 
open to the public for purposes of recreation, we reply that 
from the first the English people have been wont to amugg 
themselves moult tristement, and that political spouting is ong 
of their recreations. ‘To say that it prevents other people 
from enjoying the parks is absurd. Nobody need go 
near the talkers unless he likes, and all the Sunday preachers 
that ever gathered in Hyde Park have still left ample space 
for a far greater number of walkers than are ever likely to 
be there. Besides, it is obvious that when you gather people 
round a preacher they occupy much less space than they 
would do when scattered over the park. On this particular 
occasion at all events it was impossible that any one should be 
molested. Mr. Cowper had granted permission to plant the 
tree. Kverybody who went to Primrose Hill last Saturday 
knew that he was going into a crowd, and whether the 
speakers talked rubbish about Shakespeare or Garibaldi, 
about the dead poet or the living hero, was a matter of no 
possible importance to any one. 








It may be said that the whole thing was a mistake, that 
the Government had no intention to disperse the meeting, and 
that it is not worth while to make a fuss about the un. 
authorized meddling of a mere inspector of police. We con- 
tend, on the contrary, that this is exactly the reason why a 
fuss should be made. It is very proper that these meetings 
should be in the parks held only on sufferance. Not ve 
ago gatherings of this sort were held by the English London 
roughs as a challenge to the Irish London roughs, and every 
meeting was a pitched battle. When Hyde Park is being 
turned into a riot-ground, it cannot be used by quiet people 
as a place of recreation, and then prevention really is better 
than cure. But it is quite clear that the responsibility of prohi- 
biting the meeting should rest with the Commissioners of 
Police, and not with every inspector who may happen to be 
labouring under a fit of self-importance. These sons of Sir 
Richard Mayne do take too much upon themselves. Asa 
general rule they have the prudence to treat people in good 
clothes with civility, but there are few residents in London 
who have not at some time or other observed instancesof 
oppression and brutality perpetrated by policemen against the 
poor and vicious. Prompt obedience is in such cases often 
enforced by what the policeman would call a push and the 
bystander a blow, and ‘resistance is ‘ obstructing a constable 
in the discharge of his duty.” If complaint is made every 
policeman backs up every other, and a little hard swear- 
ing is all that is needed for impunity,—or was, for we think 
the police magistrates are beginning to recognize the talents 
of the force in giving evidence. Only the other day a 
policeman charged a man with begging of a gentleman's but- 
ler, and distinctly swore that he heard him. The prisoner 
denied the charge, and the magistrate sent for the butler, who 
flatly contradicted the policeman—the prisoner had simply 
asked to see the owner of the house, who had as a matter 0 
fact more than once relieved him, and the butler told him 
that he must write. Probably the guardian of the public peace 
considered that the man had virtually begged, and that it was 
a case in which, as an attorney is said to have once suggested to 
his counsel, a witness ought to stretch a point. Itis clear that 
the idea that the beggar’s denial would be listened to never 
entered his head. However, as we have said, people in go 
clothes are generally safe, and the revising barrister for Mid- 
dlesex would ordinarily be considered too lofty a quarry. 
Whether the inspector was deceived by the character 
Mr. Beales’s companions, or whether he was disgusted that @ 
person holding a quasi-judicial position should ‘ demean his- 
self” by attacking “authority,” or whether pure zeal drove 
him to defy all dangers, we may learn this from the affair,— 
that the spirit of officialism is as strong in Englishmen as im 
Prussians, and that if authority is allowed to hector over one 
class of the community it will very soon treat all classes im 
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e fact of the matter is that the whole machinery for pre- 
«ng the public peace in this country has of late years been 
The law throws the duty of apprehending offenders 


om public, and the old parish constable very well under- 
yer) that he was the servant of the public which appointed 


‘ The modern policeman is something quite different. 
He is under military discipline, responsible only to his official 
iors, and as a natural consequence considers himself as a 

of the Government of the country. We have adopted 
the Continental system, and with its advantages are beginning 
to experience its defects. On the Continent the smallest 
‘seman represents ‘‘ authority,” and is therefore a per- 
gon whom all private persons are bound to obey, even 
when he is in the wrong. Hitherto our notions here 
have happily been very different, but signs have not been 
wanting for some time past that in a force bureaucratically 
ized bureaucratic ideas are becoming prevalent. Of 
course no sane person wishes to go back to the old system. 
The object for which constables exist is the repression of 
erime, and the system which effects that object best is the 
best system. But everything human has an inclination to- 
wards some fault or other, and just as the old parish constables 
tended naturally to inefficiency so the policeman tends to self 
importance. Up to the present time this evil has made but 
little growth, and if it be sedulously watched and checked 
we may very easily enjoy all the security which a well- 
ized police force gives, as well as all the liberty of action 

to which Englishmen are accustomed. But we must be on 
our guard against the first beginnings of the Continental 
stem, or when it has become unbearable we shall find that 
the functionaries have usage on their side. In the present 
instance there is no great harm done. We do not want to 
wreak any terrible vengeance on the fussy inspector. But 
let the police of all grades be made to understand that their 
business is to preserve the public peace when it is broken, 
and arrest people for offences after they have been committed. 
If preventive measures are required, express orders should 
beissued from head-quarters, so that the public may have an 
adequate guarantee against undue interference with public 


liberty. 


BLUNDERING FRIENDS OF THE MAORI. 

E have seldom read a more ignorant debate than that 
which was raised by Mr. A. Mills on Tuesday night in 

the House of Commons relative to the recent legislation in 
New Zealand. ‘The House apparently had two great objects 
in view, both objects of the first possible importance,—the 
protection of the noble Maori race from extermination, and the 
protection of the finances of this country from a great drain on 
them for an expenditure over which England has little or no 
control. Every one who spoke had these praiseworthy objects 
in view, but no one who spoke, except Mr. Cardwell and Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue, had anything approaching to a distinct 
conception of the means by which it would be possible to 
achieve them, or of the true difficulties which have to be sur- 
mounted before they can be attained. We have followed the 
perplexed and knotted thread of New Zgaland politics with 
the most anxious attention for many years, and we believe no 
more ludicrous parodies of the real difficulties in the way 
of @ permanent and satisfactory peace could be conceived 
than those which Mr. A. Mills, Mr. C. Buxton, Mr. Selwyn, 
lord R. Cecil, and Sir John Pakington suggested as the true 
causes of fear. We give every credit to these gentlemen for 
their humane purpose, though we think they might require 
alittle more positive evidence of the inhumanities they re- 
probate, before assuming that avarice for the land of others 
leads the mass of their fellow-countrymen in New Zealand 
into a policy of wholesale robbery and murder. We have 
taken some pains to learn the true temper both of the colonial 
press and of the various colonial governments which have 
succeeded each other in New Zealand, and we say without 
hesitation that that press has been as free from any greedy or 





to exterminate the ingenious Maori race, as our own,— 
indeed, much more generous than the Times often is, in roughly 
warning barbarous races out of the track of our express- train 
civilization ;—and, further, that there has been no government 
in power in New Zealand for the last ten years which has not 
ked at this difficult “native” question with as much 
genuine considerateness for the Maories as the Colonial 
tary in London, whose business it is said to be to 
restrain the intemperate selfishness of the Colonial Legisla- 
. When Mr. Buxton talks so indignantly of the alterna- 
tive between treating the Maories as ‘‘ damned niggers”? and 
fing them in the spirit of good faith and humanity, he 





| shows indeed his own true generosity of feeling, but shows it 
a little too much at the expense of an imaginary brutal party 
in the colony which, if it exists at all, is so small as to be 
utterly insignificant. We think if he would take the pains 
to read the Nelson Examiner, the Taranaki Herald, the New 
Zealander, and other organs of the colonists, before he puts 
his rash alternatives, he would work somewhat less in the 
dark in these generous appeals on behalf of the dwindling native 
race. As fur as we understand Mr. Buxton’s speech, he is even 
in some confusion between the powerful Waikato tribe in the 
north, who had nothing to do with the massacre of last May, 
—which at the time they repudiated,—and the Taranaki tribes 
who were guilty of that massacre. Under such circum- 
stances, we submit he would do better to reserve his generous 
defence even of the Maories till he is somewhat surer of the 
detail of the history on which he grounds his sweeping accu- 
sations against the colonists. 

The assailants of the colonists in this country find it easy 





ungenerous desire to cheat the natives out of their land, or | 


work talking generally of ‘ winning them by good faith and 
justice,” but they would do well. to explain a little more 
clearly what policy it is they really propose to themselves 
under that easy abstract term. They have simply no right to 
use the language they do without attempting to put them- 
selves in the place of the colonial statesmen they so savagely 
assail, and defining clearly how those statesmen could have 
pursued a policy more consonant with good faith and justice. 
They should remember, too, the surely not quite insignificant 
fact that the immediate colonial measure which they so bitterly 
and blindly condemn is the measure of the very man who 
was sent out to make peace with the Maories at any price, 
— nay, who did make peace at the price of the settlement of 
Taranaki, where all the cleared land, not of the Maories but 
of the English, has practically been confiscated for two years 
by the one-sided truce to which Sir George Grey agreed. 
Not a settler in Taranaki has dared to till a farm outside the 
town since the outbreak of Colonel Gore Browne’s war, and 
the land there is consequently now worth a good deal less 
than it was before it was cleared at all,—the thistie and fern 
being as bad as before, and the insecurity to life a vast deal 
greater. Mr. Buxton denies that the natives have been 
guilty of massacre, and we suppose he alludes to the 
Waikatos in so speaking. He does not, we suppose, 
deny what every one knows, that at Taranaki the 
murder of the settlers on the outlying farms has been 
so frequent that those farms have been, as we said, abandoned 
practically for years, and all the capital sunk in them lost. 
Now we assert that the colonists of Taranaki, grievously as 
they have suffered for years, have shown no vindictive spirit, 
that their papers have discussed the punishment of natives 
who were parties to that massacre of our troops which even 
Waikato Maories condemned as murderous, in a tone which 
leaned to the side of mercy, and that no measure which they 
ever advocated has been so strong as that which has at last 
been devised by that supple advocate of untimely compromise, 
and that dilatory enforcer of the authority of the Queen and the 
majesty of law, Governor Sir George Grey. If Sir George 
Grey, who went to New Zealand expressly to conciliate, who 
conciliated by disavowing the simple and upright policy of his 
predecessor, who brought down upon himself so -lately the 
severe rebuke of the Duke of Newcastle for the trans- 
parent special pleading by which he strove to throw 
blame for the first Waitara purchase on Sir Gore Browne, 
and whose first act was to dismiss the best administration 
New Zealand has ever had, because it was too clear and firm 
on the native question,—if he, with Ministers who came in on 
| the peace-at-all-price policy, were compelled to adopt a policy 
| of what is now called confiscation,—the confiscation apply- 
|ing almost exclusively to vast tracts of wild land belonging 
to a hostile tribe, or, in the rare cases where it is actually cul- 
tivated, to the land of natives actually in arms against the 
Queen,—if Sir George Grey, we say, and the most pacific of 
New Zealand Ministers have been forced into such a measure 
|as this, what would Mr. A. Mills and Mr. C. Buxton have 
done had it fallen to their lot to guide the counsels of New 
Zealand at this difficult crisis? Would they seriously have 








proposed that not an acre more wild land should ever be bought 
| by the Government for English settlers in the northern island 

—for that, and that alone, might have put a permanent end to 
| the Maori hostility ? Would they have admitted tribal rights so 
| far as to disallow every purchase which a Maori could be found 
‘to forbid on the ground that he or his tribe had inherited some 
‘imaginary grandfather’s claim, founded on Ais grandfather's 
murder in the neighbourhood? They must recollect that this 
war is a land-league war, nothing more and nothing less; that 
the King movement, as it is called, had nothing to do with the 
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war till it assumed political proportions and, became, in fact, a 
rebellion against any further acquisitions of land by the 
English in New Zealand. That is what the Waitara struggle 
meant in Taranaki; that is what the Waikato struggle now 
means in Auckland. What do these gentlemen mean by 
‘* good faith and principles of justice?’ Is the Waitangi treaty 
to mean that no more land is to be acquired by the English 
Government under any circumstances? for no title could be 
made out in which the land league would not get up plenty of 
imaginary flaws. 

If they do mean that, then we say simply that such 
a policy, instead of being wise and fair, is monstrous,— 
the granting of an absolute monopoly in territory to savages 
who do not own it themselves, would not till it if they 
did own it, and only find excuses for political reasons to 
prevent their brethren selling it. If Mr. Mills and Mr. 
Selwyn do not mean this, if they believe that the power 
of the Government should be upheld where the natives in- 
terfere out of mere jealousy to prevent open and fair transfers 
of land to the English Government by its uative owners,—-then 
we say they justify every step of this war, which has arisen 
from the most temperate application of this principle ; nor do 
we see any remedy for it, any measure half so likely to pro- 
tect the natives against the danger of an internecine struggle, 
and the English Government against the expense of a chronic 
contest, as the policy by which a chain of military settlers 
should be carried at once along the frontier of the only powerful 
Maori tribe. So far from being a measure of spoliation, a 
more moderate penalty for a policy of determined Maori 
aggression was never suggested. You tuke from them what 
they do not and cannot use, in order to put rebellion beyond 
their power for evermore. That once effected, there isno manner 
of danger of a policy of cruelty or extermination. Webelievethe 
Maories themselves bear the warmest witness to the generous 
spirit in which their prisoners of war have been treated; indeed, 
the only fear even of English cruelty lies in weakness. Ifthe 
power of the settlers once becomes overwhelming, the treatment 
of the natives is certain to be,—as for the most part it always 
hitherto has been,—considerate and generous. If Mr. Mills, 
and Mr. Selwyn, and Mr. Buxton, wish, on the one hand, to 
secure the Maories, on the other, to spare the Exchequer, 
we recommend them to consider that in opposing the scheme 
of their own nominee, Sir George Grey, so bitterly as they do, 
they are doing their best, first to keep the settlers weak 
enough for fear, but strong enough for bitter irritation, 
and therefore aggression,—next, to keep them always de- 
pendent upon English troops and the English Exchequer. 
And we take it these two great ends are not precisely the ends 
which in the warmth of their generous sentiments, and the 
deficiency of their practical knowledge, they suppose them- 
selves to be furthering. Their zeal is great and their humanity 
is noble; but the former is not according to knowledge, and 
the latter is no monopoly of theirs. 


WHAT IS PIRACY? 

T would not be easy to find a better illustration of the 
uncertainty which surrounds almost every proposition of 
international law than that which is disclosed by an applica- 
tion which was made to the Court of Queen’s Bench on Mon- 
day. Three sailors have been claimed by the American 
Minister under the Extradition Treaty, as persons who have 
committed piracy within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and they are at present in Liverpool Gaol under a warrant 
from the Home Secretary. Having a natural objection to be 
sent to America for trial, they have applied for a writ of 
habeas corpus, their right to which of course entirely depends 
on whether they are pirates or not, and this is a question 
which it seems by no means easy to decide. The facts are 
very simple. The American schooner Gerrity, in November 
last, set sail from the neutral port of Matamoras for New 
York. A number of persons, including the prisoners and a 
certain Major Hogg, engaged berths in her as passengers. On 
the voyage they overpowered the master and crew, set them 
adrift in a boat, and took the Gerrity to Belize, where she 
disappears from view. Hogg, the leader of the party, is, it 
appears, a major in the Confederate Army, and asserted him- 
self to be acting in pursuance of authority from President | 
Duvis. Whether this were so or not does not seem to be very 
material, but as there is no proof of it the prisoners must, for | 
the purposes of this motion, be taken to have acted without | 
authority. ‘The three men in Liverpool Gaol, being part of | 
Hogg’s followers, were found in this country in February | 
last, and were then arrested in the manner™Mescribed. | 
There can be no doubt that by the practice of early times, | 
and even now, in theory, war puts all the subjects of both belli- | 








gerents into a state of hostility. The proclamation isms 
at the commencement of every war enjoins all the Queen's ued 
jects to do their utmost to discomfort the enemy. LS 
has, however, to a considerable extent modified this menill’ 
Wheaton contends that on land only those acts of hostilit = 
legal which are authorized by the express or implied ccm 
of the State, and no doubt it has long been the custom Pep 
fuse to mere marauders the immunities of war. But it al 
clear, on the other hand, that no written commission is requi Ms 
and that a subject who without any authority whatever com- 
mits acts of hostility against an enemy simply does so at }j 
peril. His Sovereign may repudiate his act, but he is ain 
at liberty to ratify it, and if so, by virtue of a well-known prin 
ciple of law the ratification is equivalent to an original enti: 
mand. In such a state of things as this, whether Major Ho 
and his friends acted under orders does not seem a very Pay 
portant question even from a moral point of view. No doubt 
Mr. Davis is ready to ratify their acts. 

Even Wheaton, however, admits that a ship acting Without 
a commission does not commit piracy, and it is, to say the 
least of it, very doubtful whether her crew, if captured, could 
be treated like marauders by land. The only difference be. 
tween such a vessel and a commissioned privateer seems to be 
that the former is not entitled to retain her prizes, which are 
technically known as Droits of Admiralty, and belong to the 
Sovereign. Indeed, the very essence of the crime of piraey 
by the law of natious seems to be that it should be committeq 
lucri causd, and against mankind in general; but in this case 
though no doubt the hope of gain had some influence on the 
prisoner’s minds, the chief object was to harass the United 
States, and the vessels of other nations had nothing to fear, 
This distinction seems to have been acted on by the American 
courts, in the case of a Texan vessel which shortly after 
the revolt of that province seized on a Mexican. In the 
same spirit, the great civilian, Sir Leoline Jenkins, is reported 
to have said that if the subjects of different States commit 
robbery on each other on the high sea it is piracy if they are 
in amity, but if at enemity it is not; ‘‘for itis a general rule 
that enemies never can commit piracy on each other, their 
depredations being deemed mere acts of hostility.” It is 
obvious that from our point of view the natives of the Southem 
and Northern States must be regarded as the subjects of differ. 
ent States. 

It is not, however, enough to prove even that there is a 
prima facie case of piracy. Under the Extradition Treaty 
Act (6 and 7 Vict., c. 76) the prisoners cannot be delivered 
up, except on such evidence as would according to the laws 
of England justify their commitment for trial ‘‘if the crime 
had been committed here.” What the word here can mean in 
the case of acrime which by its definition must be committed 
on the high seas it is not easy to say, but perhaps it may be 
regarded as equivalent to ‘‘ within our jurisdiction.” IEf s, 
piracy at common law does not materially differ from piracy 
by the law of nations, and cannot be committed by one 
enemy upon another; nor is it easy to see how any statute of 
this realm can be held to have any application to offences 
committed on the high seas by foreigners in a foreign ship. 
Blackstone certainly seems to have been of this opinion, forin 
commenting on the 11 and 12 William. IIL., ec. 7, he remarks 
of the statutable piracy created by that Act, ‘ this, though it 
would be only an act of war in an alien, shall be piracy in 4 
subject.” We are therefore inclined to think that Mr. Adamss 
demand for the delivery of these three men to his Government 
cannot be supported, but if the statement be true that two 
of them are British subjects, we are very much disposed to 
believe that they, at all events if unauthorized by the Con 
federate Government, have committed piracy both at common 
law and by statute, and may be tricd and punished in this 
country. 

It is not, however, our purpose, or indeed our province, fo 
attempt to forestall the decision of the judges; but the stale 
of the law of nitions with reference to this subject seems 
greatly to require the consideration of jurists. Certainly it 
is not possible to say that no one is ever to exercise acts 
hostility against an enemy without an express order from 
the sovereign, for the citizens of a captured town who mse 
and expel the foreign garrison have, and by common consest 
need, no previous authority for an act of patriotic heroism. 
Again, it is an oid maxim that in love and war all stratagems 
are fair. We all laughed at Mr. Kinglake when he told 
that it was ungentlemanlike to employ spies, and such aa 
exploit as that of Major Hogg directed against a fortress or 4 
ship of war would be regarded as an act of brilliant daring. 
But surely enterprises such as these to be creditable should be 
undertaken against public property and the hostile government. 
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If privateering cannot as yet be declared piracy, at least 
SF ring without a commission might be, and governments 
ce t fairly be expected to agree to this much—that they 


nisi neither order nor sanction treacherous enterprises 
Tirected against private property. An attempt has been 


ade in some quarters to represent Major Hogg and his 
i Jlowers 2s engaged in a mere act of honourable warfare ; 
. see no reason for thinking that these men would 


pire embarked on such an enterprise unless they had very 
well known that the property in their prize would be 


abandoned to them. Even if Mr. Davis had claimed the 
Gerrity as a Droit of Admiralty, he had no means of 
enforcing his demand. And estimating Major Hogg's 
exploit from a moral point of view, we can only regard 
it as one compared with which the occupation of 
a public spy is spotless and pure., To go to the 
tain of a private vessel and engage with him as a 
nger is tacitly to hold yourself out as a friend, or is at 
Jeast an engagement to abstain from unfriendly acts so long 
gs the relation of master and passenger exists between you. 
To violate that engagement, to enter the vessel, and eat and 
drink, and talk and laugh with him, having all the time a 
secret intention to bind and rob, and in case of resistance 
wound or even kill him, is an act of the basest treachery, 
which these men committed, not for any public object, but to 
themselves of the property of a private shipowner, 
and, as we cannot doubt, for the sake of gain. These are the 
kind of things which embitter warfare, which leave behind 
them a rankling sense of wrong, and lead but too often when 
the opportunity offers to cruel and lawless retaliation. This 
it is the interest of all belligerents to prevent, and as in 
no war could more than one or two ships be captured in such 
a fashion, the gain can never be an equivalent for the mischief. 
Indeed we very much doubt if the records of prize courts 
afford a parallel case to this, and certainly if such plots had 
been frequent some legal check on them would ere this have 
been devised. Even now, may it not reasonably be contended 
that any belligerent entering as a passenger into an enemy’s 
ship for the time being abjures his hostile character, so as to 
estop himself from setting it up as a defence? In that case 
piracy would have been committed, and if courts of admiralty 
were so to hold, we believe they would do a great service to 
mankind. But the Court of Queen’s Bench is probably bound 
to confine itself to the question whether these men have com- 
mitted piracy by the law of England, and we think we may 
venture to say certainly will not undertake to create a new 
rule of international law. 








SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE. 
VERYBODY is laying hands on some scrap or scraps of 
Shakespeare. Even Messrs. Moses and Son are found 
amongst the number of his admirers, and have issued a testimonial 
highly honourable to him, containing a catena of passages to 
prove that Shakespeare understood clothes, and that their estab- 
lishment at the Minories may in some sense be regarded as a train- 
ing-school for the study of the poet. They quote the saying of the 
foes of Coriolanus, that “his clothes made 4 false report of him,”’ 
as a proof of Shakespeare’s value for the expressive power of clothes. 
Atallevents they hold thatclothes make a true report of Shakespeare, 
and they gather up conscientiously the references to clothing from 
every corner of his dramas, The purveyors of the dinner at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon the other day seem to have indulged in a similar fancy. 
With beautiful and classical taste they selected a line from Shakes- 
peare to illustrate each heading in the bill of fare, enhancing the 
flavour of their ‘* Roast Turkeys” with the appropriate quotation, 
“Why, here he comes, swelling like a Turkey-cock ” (Henry V., 
y. 1); and of their “ Dessert cakes, jellies, and creams,” with the 
happy allusion, “ The Queen of Curds and Cream” (Winter's Tale, 
iy. 3). Again, a book has just been published by a Mr. Sidney 
Beisly on ‘‘ Shakespeare's garden,” in which we have a perfect index 
to the vegetable physiology of his dramas, with the true botanical 
Dames appended and the virtues of the flowers discussed. And in 
the higher regions of thought the same scramble for signs of his 
approval is going on. Nobody, indeed, as far as we know, has yet 
attempted to extract a metaphysical system out of Shakespeare, 
though one gentleman not long ago proved in an ingenious and 
voluminous work that a deep ethnology was the secret principle of 
his plays. But two books have been published within the last week 
to show that Shakespeare reflects very closely the teaching of the 
Bible, and is minutely familiar with the slightest peculiarities of 
its idiom and thought,—the one by the Bishop of St. Andrew’s (Dr. 
Wordsworth), who last Sunday preached one of the Shakespeare 
sermons at Stratford,—the other by the Vicar of Trowse Newton 








and Lakenham (Rev. A. Pownall). Even the Archbishop of Dublin 
(Dr. Trench), who preached the great Shakespeare sermon last 
Sunday at Stratford, appears by his speech at the dinner to have 
claimed for Shakespeare a very close sympathy with the spirit of 
the Church. “ There was,” he is reported to have said, “ an 
intimate connection between all true art, and therefore especially 
between the art of shakespzare, and faith, and if art be dissevered 
from that faith it must ultimately perish.” Dr. Wordsworth goes 
much further :—‘* His works,” he says, ‘* have been called a secular 
Bible ; my object is to show that while they are this they are also 
something more, being saturated with Divine Wisdom, such as could 
be de:ived only from the very Bible itself.” 

Now, how far is this really true? Of course no one who 
really appreciates the wisdom and beauty of the greatest of Eng- 
lishmen will doubt that his picture of earth and than does, 
implicitly, involve a recognition of that divine law of harmony 
without which human nature would be a mere rank garden of 
wild passions and lawless tastes. No one who understands 
Shakespeare doubts the thorough healthiness of his imagination ; 
and a healthy imagination implies a natural obedience to the 
laws of health. ‘That Shakespeare had studied the Bible well 
too we do not doubt. It would be very wonderful if one who 
had so thoroughly ransacked all the popular literature of his 
day had omitted to study by far the greatest poems and the 
sublimest traditions open to him, to say nothing of their spiritual 
authority for his conscience and his faith. But having admitted 
thus much, we yet think it would be almost impossible to find any 
great Christian poet whose type of imagination is so entirely and 
singularly contrasted with that of the Bible,—or in whom that 
peculiar faculty which, for want of a better term, we are forced to 
call the thirst for the supernatural, is more remarkably absent. If, 
indeed, Mr. Mansel's theory that the knowledge of God as given by 
the Bible is intended to be only “regulative” knowledge, repressive 
of evil in us, telling us what God wishes us to do or desist from, but 
not even professing to show Him to us as He is,—if this were true, 
then perhaps it might be true that Shakespeare's writings are 
“saturated with Divine Wisdom such as could be derived only 
from the very Bible itself.” But as we apprehend that no criticisn 
misrepresents the Bible more ludicrously than this, as we take it te 
be the essence of the Hebrew prophecy to awaken and satisfy the 
insatiable thirst for the infinite and supernatural fountain of life, 
as we believe that the key-note of every great Hebrew poem is that 
rapture of spirit which sees all nature and humanity as a sort of 
earthly transparency through which the divine Will is shining with 
an almost intolerable glory,—as we hold that unrivalled as is the 
poetry of the Bible, there is no such thing as conscious art 
from its opening to its close, unless it be in very elementary 
germ in the drama of Job and the Song of Solomon,—and 
as we can see little or no vestige of these biblical characteristics, posi- 
tiveor negative, in Shakespeare,—it seems to us that it would be 
impossible to find a more remarkable example of a genius 
wide as the world, yet not in any sense above the world, 
than our great English poet’s. The one English characteristic which 
Shakespeare has not represented in his poems is the capacity for 
that intenser religious enthusiasm which, though deep in the 
national heart, only bursts out now and again under very special 
conditions. Even Goethe, a thorough humanist, has his study of 
the ‘* Confessions of a Beautiful Soul ;” but we do not think there 
is a trace in all Shakespeare of any even imaginative interest in 
that state of mind which habitually lives in this life as not of 
it, which feeds on the unseen beauty in preference to feeding 
on the forms and colours of this fair universe, which rejoices 
in the Puritan symbolism of Bunyan or the Catholic ecstasies 
of Saint ‘Theresa or Saint Francis. Shakespeare’s poetry 
seems to us to image, not the slightest reaction against Roman 
Catholicism,—he was born a generation too late for that,— 
but the first luxuriance of the English imagination rooted deep in 
the rich mould of the Roman Catholic Church after the direct 
shadow of its supernatural authority was removed. Shakespeare’s 
was probably that most genial and least intense of all faiths,—the 
faith of the moderate reformed Catholic, which repudiated the 
authority of the Roman See, and adopted with hearty sincerity the 
national principle, but retained as the largest, most various, 
and least incisive form of popular creed, that easy, many-coloured, 
and richly artistic Christianity which had gradually adapted itself 
to the shortcomings of all classes of the laity, because it provided a 
natural relief for every anguish of the conscience and every form of 
human disappointment or sorrow. It was a faith which fell in rich 
folds over the trembling spirit of man, covering and protecting the 
nakedness and the sores which the Puritan insisted on relentlessly 
exposing and which the ascetic Romanist still more relentlessly 
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aggravated by the private use of moral scourge and horse-hair. No | No doubt the one passage here suggested the other,—but the nae 
doubt Shakespeare read his Bible, but he assimilated it in his own | drift is exactly opposite. Shakespeare is illustrating the 
fashion, quenching its tongues of fire in the lambent lightnings of his like nature of life, St. Peter its fearful reality. St. Peter ig « 
fancy, and veiling once more the terrible sunlight of its personal | ing for and hasting unto the coming of the day of God, ‘ 
revelations behind that permanent bank of human mist and cloud | in the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the Clements 


which multiplies the beauty, while it diminishes the glory, of the 


eternal sun. 


shall melt with fervent heat ;” Shakespeare in dreamy Meditatign 


| is reflecting that life, after all, often seems scarcely more real thay 


The very essence of Shakespeare’s genius—its dramatic nicety— | the gorgeous shapes of a sunset cloud, or the fanciful enchantmet 


is in remarkable contrast to the poetry of the Bible. 


the modern mistakes in criticizing the Bible are caused by for- 
getting that it is no part of the purpose of revelation to distinguish 
between the various shades of human character, but only to mani- 


One-half of | of Prospero’s isle. 


| On the whole, we think it would be difficult to find any first-rate 
| poet in whom there is less trace of any literary influence from th, 
| Bible than in Shakespeare. ‘The Archbishop of Dublin's remark 


fest that eternal light by which all human character . must | that the Christian faith needs true art for its instrument, and that 


-eventually be tried. ‘The Bible distinguishes broadly between the 


wicked and the good, but takes no pains to distinguish kinds of 


excellence or frailty from each other. The sympathy of the 
Hebrew poet is with the Infinite righteousness, and trying to gaze 
upon that sun and to reflect its glory in his heart, all conscious 
distinction between the various kinds of human goodness or human 
shortcomings is utterly foreign to his thought. With Shakespeare, 
on the contrary, it is just the opposite. Human nature is his 
absolute starting-point. And though the depth and scope of his 
knowledge of the human heart evidently come from something 
deeper than mere observation, and would seem to imply a direct 
intuition of the image of God within man, yet it always seems 
to be rather the image of God which he apprehends than the 
humiliating touch of the divine mind itself upon our own,—some 
exquisitely developed and statuesque embodiment of human perfec- 
tions “ how noble in reason, how infinite in faculty, in form and 
moving how express and admirable, in action how like an angel, 
in apprehension how like a God, the beauty of the world, the 
paragon of animals,”’—~instead of that human nature which the 
Psalmist, thinking of God, wondered that God had taken any ac- 
count of, ‘‘ what is man that thou art mindful of him, and the 
son of man that thou visitest him ? for thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels, and crowned him with glory and honour.’ 
Nothing can be more different than the key-note of Shakespeare’s 
poetry and that of the Bible. In Shakespeare human nature 
receives fresh touches of glory from the divine, but in the 
Bible it seems to shrink in abasement before the intense grandeur 
of the beatific vision. ‘The difference between the two is just the 
difference between the Psalmist’s ‘Thou hast beset me behind and 
before, and laid thine hand upon me: such knowledge is too won- 
derful for me : it is high, I cannot attain unto it,” of which the 
key-note is self-abasement,—and Hamlet's 
“ Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well 
When our deep plots do fail; and that should teach us 
There's a divinity doth shape our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will,” 
—where the Prince gains consolation for the weakness of human 
nature in thinking of the protecting providence of God. One of 
the clerical writers on the Biblical character of Shakespeare, the 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s, quotes a passage from Shakespeare to prove 
that the frequent metaphors of the Old Testament which describe 
God as “ riding upon the heavens” and “ flying upon the wings of 
the wind” had engraved themselves on the imagination of the 
great dramatist. His proof is this speech of Romeo's to Juliet :— 
“ Oh! speak again, bright angel, for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o’er my head, 
As is a wingéd messenger of Heaven 
Unto the white upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air.” 
Whether the Bishop be right or not in supposing the metaphor 
suggested to Shakespeare by the Bible, it is scarcely possible to 
conceive its genius more completely altered, and even inverted,— 
changed as it is from a mysterious sign of mighty invisible power 
into one of swanlike beauty and almost voluptuous ease. It is a trans- 
formation even greater than that which takes place in the meta- 
morphose of St. Peter’s description of the day of judgment into 
Prospero's reflections on the spell which dissolves the enchantments 
of the magic isle. “ The heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat; the earth also, 
and they that are therein, shall be burned up,”—has suggested, as 
the Bishop points out, no doubt, truly,— 
** And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind,” 


true art needs Christian faith to keep it in healthy life and growth 
is most true,—for Art—which is essentially conscious and finite. 
soon decays, if it be not constantly rekindled by a faith Which ig 
in living communion with the Eternal aud Infinite. Brt Shakes. 
| peare’s art, though it grows out of a living faith, and out of the 
modes of thought which that faith had been centuries in training, 
certainly shows far less of the direct pressure of supernatural jp. 
fluences upon his mind than that of the other Christian poets why 
most nearly approach him in greatness. 





A YANKEE MARCH. 

rYNUE praises of Confederate generals have been sung abundantly 

on this side of the water, and some writers seem to be neve 
tired of describing their opponents in terms so uncomplimentary 
as to make it a positive reproach to the Lees, Longstreets, and 
Braggs that they have not won their independence and secured for 
their Government the line of the Ohio and the control of the fa 
West. Of course all this is very injudicious, and only leads tog 
misapprehension of the facts. We are quite ready to admire the 
skill and fortitude of the Southern officers and soldiers, but we 
cannot see why the same qualities should be overlooked on the 
other side. It is not only an act of justice to recognize high 
military qualities in both armies, our self-interest requires that 
we should appreciate the facts, and the facts are that all the 
military skill and military perseverance and courage are not on one 
side. We may illustrate our meaning by narrating a series of more- 
ments in the late campaign on the Tennessee, which were oyer- 
looked at the time, yet upon which hung the safety of two Federal 
armies—the extraordinary march of General Sherman from 
Vicksburg to Chattanooga. 

It will be remembered that in the summer of 1863 General 
Rosecrans, in a masterly campaign, drove General Bragg out of 
every position, forced him over the Tennessee, and finally hurried 
him out of Chattanooga by moving upon his communications, At 
the same time Burnside had cleverly seized Knoxville, thus 
wresting from the Confederates the whole line of the river. 
Unhappily the war was being carried on from Washington, and 
General Halleck was thinking more of farther ‘ forward move- 
ments” than of the security of the immense advantages gained. 
The only fear was lest Rosecrans, whom he had reprimanded for 
slowness, should go too far, and instead of directing that general 
to establish himself solidly in Chattanooga, while Burnside did the 
like in East Tennessee, he directed both to take up such positions 
as would enable them, when it seemed meet to Halleck that they 
should do so, to move either into Georgia and Alabama, or North 
Carolina and Tennessee. This was a great error. It is one that 
Halleck, knowing the importance of the Tennessee line to the Con- 
federates, should never have committed, for he ought to have inferred, 
as others did, that the Confederates would spare no pains to regain 
what they had lost, and that therefore the business in hand for him 
andhis generals was to hold what they had won. His dreamof farther 
conquest was rudely dispelled by news that reinforcements from 
Virginia and Mississippi were going express to Georgia, in onde 
to overwhelm the Federal armies. Then he bestirred himsell 
It was the 13th of September. What he feared was that Bragg, 
being reinforced, would turn the right of Rosecrans and push into 
Middle Tennessee—-a movement which a little reflection woul 
have told him was impracticable, and one never attempted, not 
even when Rosecrans was reduced to extremities. Guided by this 
supposition, he ordered Burnside to move down the river towards 
Chattanooga, a false move ; he directed Hurlburt at Memphis to 


. Wb 
| lend every aid he could towards the protection of Rosecrans line 


of communications, he ordered General Grant, then at Vicksburg 
with part of his army, to send all his disposable troops to Memphis 
and he even proposed to draw men from Arkansas, All this was 
too late. He should have prepared before to give every security 
to the invaluable conquest of the line of the Teunessee by Rosecrals 
and Burnside. On the 14th he was more alarmed than ever, aud 
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tis telegrams, flying to all points of the compass, became more 


: tive. 


apon the disjointed army of Rosecrans, drove him with great loss 
jnto Chattanooga, on the 19th and 20th of September ; cut off his 
communications, harried bis rear, and reduced him to great ex- 
jremity. It was on the 23rd of September that Halleck, hearing 
ing from Grant—Vicksburg was out of the telegraphic circle— 
god shocked at the deafeat of Rosecrans, ordered Hooker to take 
two corps from the army of the Potomac, and carry them by an 
jmmense circuit, through Louisville and Nashville, to the Tennessee. 
This was a vigorous stroke. On this very day General Grant, at 
Vieksburg, received Halleck’s despatch of the 13th ordering his 
to Memphis, and it is the striking march of this corps we 
to follow. r 

Qn the 23rd of September General Sherman was guarding the 
fine of the Big Black, in rear of Vicksburg, when one of Hal- 
jeck's despatches reached General Grant. Sherman was ordered 
fo send one division to Memphis, and so well prepared were they 
for movement, that Osterhaus marched that day to Vicksburg, and 
the next was afloat on the Mississippi bound north. That very day 
Sherman was summoned to Vicksburg. Grant had got several 
despatches of different dates, and out of these he had to fish up 
Halleck’s meaning. The conclusion arrived at was that the whole 
of Sherman’s divisions should go to Memphis. They immediately 
movel up and embarked. At this time these two generals were 
not aware of the disaster that had befallen Rosecrans, but the pur- 
port of the despatches showed that danger was in the wind. The 
great river was unusually low, and fuel was scarce. Sherman went 
en board on the 27th, but the steamer made slow progress. ‘ We 
were compelled,” writes the general, ‘‘ to land in places and gather 
fence rails and land waggons to haul wood from the interior to the 
boats” for fuel. Hence he and two of his divisions were nearly 
a week getting to Memphis, distant two hundred and seventy miles 
from Vicksburg. One division, however, had on the 4th of October 
got as far as Corinth. Halleck’s orders to Sherman directed him to 
move eastward, repairing the railroad as he went, and depending 
on himself for supplies. He found the railway accommodation so 
small, and the line so liable to interruption, that he marched 
one entire division by land. The Confederate General Chal- 
mers got wind of this movement to succour Rosecrans, and he 
brought up 3,000 horse and eight guns to hinder its execution. 
At this time it was of the last importance to the Confederates to 
stop Sherman. Bragg held Rosecrans in Chattanooga. Forrest’s 
cavalry were cutting up the Federal line of communications. 
Although by his excellent arrangements Rosecrans had secured the 
tailway to Bridgeport, the road thence to Chattanooga and 
another road through the mountains were, for a time, at the mercy 
of the Confederates. Hooker had not come up, though he was at 
band. But Sherman, with a whole corps, was not the man to 
suffer a body of horsemen to stop him. Moreover, the Confederates 
divided their force into two bodies, so that each was too weak to 
be effective. Sherman drove off Chalmers, and, repairing damages 
in a few hours, passed on to Corinth on the 12th of October. The 
second body of Confederates, under Stephen Lee, was about Tus- 
cumbia, on the Tennessee, and mustered 5,000 men. Osterhaus 
kept these in check while Sherman repaired the railway, and called 
up two gunboats from Cairo to Eastport to assist in the passage of 
the river. The obstacles were great, but on the 19th preparations 
to cross were complete. Nevertheless Sherman had not yet been 
ordered to make the best of his way to Chattanooga, but to battle 
along the railway. So he pushed on, and closing with Stephen 
lee, drove him away from Tuscumbia, and occupied that place on 
the 27th. On the same day one division was ferried over at East- 
port and pushed on to Florence on the other bank, opposite Tus- 
cumbia. Thus it had taken a month to bring a corps d’armée 
from Vicksburg into Northern Alabama, three-fourths of the time 
being occupied in overcoming the distance between Memphis and 
Tuscumbia—a hundred and fifty miles, in the face of the enemy, 

and through a country eaten up by two armies. 
Now came a change. Bragg, after looking a long time at 
Rosecrans, had resolved to continue in that expectant attitude, 


been brought into play by Grant. Establishing a ferry just below 





Chattanooga, and occupying the left bank as a téte-de-pont, he 
Tapidly moved up Hooker’s two corps from Bridgeport, on the 


Same side of the river, and thus recovered possession of his best , 


It was certain that Longstreet had gone to Georgia. 
decision and promptitude of the Confederates at this time | October. So far Bragg had been outwitted and outfought, and 
“1, them to highpraise. Longstreet joined Bragg, and, falling | became more than ever a mere observer. Chattanooga was now 

| out of immediate, but not out of contingent danger. For if Long- 


| line of road to Bridgeport, Stevenson, and Nashville. This was 


completed in three days, operations beginning on the 27th of 


street overcame Burnside he would be able to fall back upon 
Bragg, and attack Grant or invade Kentucky. Therefore Grant 
had sent a man in a boat down the river with this characteristic 
message to Sherman :—“ Drop all work on the railroad east of 
Bear Creek, and put your command towards Bridgeport till you 
meet orders.” 

This reached Sherman on the 27th of October. At once he 
turned back everything to Eastport, his point of passage, and 
began to cross. But he only had two gunboats and a decked 
barge until the 31st, when two transports and a steam ferry-boat 
arriving, he got his army across. Chattanooga is distant from 
Eastport a hundred and fifty miles in a straight line; but straight- 
line marching is not often practicable for armies. -Between him 
and Bridgeport ran a deep and broad tributary of the Tennessee, 
the Elk River. He moved upon this by Florence and Rogersville, 
hoping to cross at the latter, but the river was not fordable. There- 
fore he was obliged to ascend the right bank as far as Fayetteville, 
upwards of fifty miles, and crossing there by the stone bridge he 
turned south towards Bridgeport. Grant's orders now met him 
again. But he still had to cross a ridge of mountains by devious 
ways ; he was still about ninety miles from the river. Dividing his 
corps into three columns, he went on over the wintry roads as fast 
as possible, and arrived at Bridgeport on the 13th of November, 
having marched a hundred and eighty miles in twelve days—good 
marching, considering the season and the country, and the fact that 
he carried with him his own trains. 

Called at once to Chattanooga, Sherman received there orders to 
bring up his corps to take part in an attack upon Bragg's fortified 
position. He returned and got his men in motion, but the road 
from Bridgeport to the ferry below Chattanooga was so rotten that 
three days were occupied in traversing it amid the falling rain. 
But the thing was done. Then the Tennessee had to be re-crossed, 
and the river was so swollen, the bridge so much used that it 
broke repeatedly, and finally severed so completely that one division 
was cut off and left in Hooker’s camp. No time was to be lost. 
Sherman’s corps had marched from Memphis through a wilderness 
of swamp, and forest, and mountain, at least three hundred miles. 
It had arrived when moments were precious, and it was at once 
forced into action. On the day after their arrival Sherman’s men 
were a third time sent over the Tennessee. ‘The passage of half 
the force was made in the night with great skill, and at dawn the 
pontoon boats were connected, and very speedily and quietly the 
river was crossed by a road 350 yards long. ‘The remaining 
troops came over. Cloud, and mist, and rain concealed the 
movement, and in the afternoon, to his great surprise, Bragg found 
a corps d'armée on his right flank. The next day began the battle 
which tumbled the Confederate general from his eyrie, by turning 
his right and smashing bis centre, and drove him mangled and angry 
to Dalton. Without the troops brought from the Mississippi on one 
side and the Rappahannock on the other, this decisive defeat could 
not have been inflicted on the Confederates. Sherman deserves 
credit for his perseverance, and his men for their toughness. | 

But these hardy Western troops had not yet one their work, 
They had pursued after the battle; they had turned off from the 
pursuit to break up the railway connecting Dalton with Knoxville, 
that is, Bragg with Longstreet ; they had marched to the Hiawasse ; 
they had been fighting and marching for a week since they crossed 
the Tennessee for the third time. Now came a still harder trial. 
Grant, eager to relieve Burnside, ordered Sherman to hasten to 
Knoxville. ‘‘ Seven days before,” writes Sherman, ‘* we had left our 
camps on the other side of the Tennessee, with two days’ rations, 
without a change. of clothing, stripped for the fight, with but a 
single blanket or coat per man—from myself to the privates in- 
cluded.” ‘They had no provisions except what they gathered on 
the march. Yet without a murmur theseJsturdy soldiers turned 
eastward to save their comrades in Knoxville. ‘They had nearly 
ninety miles to pass over, the Holston, a large river, to cross; and 











they were told that Burnside could only hold out until the rd of 


while Longstreet marched upon and swallowed up Burnside. | December. Fortunately they had seized the bridge over the 
Grant had been made commander-in-chief in the south-west, and | Hiawasse. The next thing was to capture the bridge over the 
Hooker was available at Eastport to re-open the shortest line of | Holston at Loudon. The cavalry, hurried up, were sent on to 
communications. By a firm and skilful movement Hooker had surpri 


se it, but found it too well guarded, and before the infantry 
could arrive the Confederates had destroyed the pontoons and 
decamped. Sherman, therefore, having forced a march upon 
Loudon, twenty-six miles, arrived to find {the river impassable. 
He had therefore to turn up the left bank of the little 
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Knoxsville for the passage of the Holston. That night, Decem- 
ber 2, he collected his cavalry, and ordered its commander to 


ford the Tennessee at daylight, and “at whatever cost of life or | 


horseflesh ” to ride up to Knoxville, forty miles distant, and warn 
Burnside of the coming succour. The horsemen reached the place 
on the morning of the 4th, and found all well. In the meantime 
Sherman had made Morgantown, hoping to find a ford. The river 
was 250 yards wide, from two to five feet deep, and freezing cold. 
Artillery could not be got over, and a bridge had to be built. It 
was built roughly, with only such ordinary tools as axes, picks, and 
spades. When half the force had got over it broke, and had to be 
repaired. But such were the energy and the ready ingenuity 
displayed, that on the 4th all had passed, and on the 5th the whole 
force had reached Maryville, eight and twenty miles distant, and 
about twenty from Knoxville. Their work was done. The 
mere presence of this force, combined with the knowledge 
he had obtained of Bragg’s defeat, had compelled Long- 
street to loose his hold of the Federal divisions he had hoped 
to capture. Burnside was saved by Sherman’s energetic march, 
and it was now his turn to pursue and Longstreet’s to 
retire. Ten days afterwards Sherman’s soldiers had counter- 
marched once more, and had established themselves in the rich 
country between the Hiawasse and Little Tennessee. They had 
earned repose. From the 23rd of September to the 15th of 
December they had been constantly in motion, having passed from 
the bluffs of the Lower Mississippi to the mountains of Kast 
Tennessee, the greater part of the route being literally across 
country, and having played essential parts in the defeat of Bragg 
and the frustration of Longstreet. Such a display of genuine 
military qualities should not pass without some record, and we offer 
it to our readers as some proof that, with all their faults, the 
Federal officers and soldiers are not without great virtues which 
soldiers at least should admire. 








THE BARINGS.* 

NEW family at last! In the long roll of houses whose rise 

we have described there are many who owe their original 
greatness to trade, but among the political families of the land, 
the men who fill Cabinets and are thought of for high office, there 
is but this one belonging strictly to the order of merchant princes. 
The earliest ancestor to whom they can be traced is Peter Baring, 
who lived between the years 1660 and 1670 at Gréningen, in the 
Dutch province of Overyssel, the same province which produced 
the ducal house of the Bentincks. One of his descendants, Francis 
Baring, was pastor of the Lutheran Church at Bremen, and in his 
clerical capacity came overto London. His son John Baring being 
well acquainted with cloth-making, settled at Larkbeer, in Devon- 
shire, and there set up an establishment for that manufacture. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of John Vowler, Esq., of Bellair, and had 
four sons and adaughter. The eldest son, John, and the third son, 
Francis, established themselves uader the firm of John and Francis 
Baring at London, originally with a view of facilitating their 
father’s trade in disposing of his goods, and to be in a position to 
import the raw material required, such as wool, dye-stuffs, &c., 
themselves directly from abroad. The elder brother afterward 
withdrew, and retired to Exeter, and the House passed under the 
firm name of Francis Baring, and afterwards under that of Baring 
Brothers and Co.,and rose gradually tothe highest commercial rank, 
Francis Baring was born April 18, 1740, and became the intimate 
friend of Lord Shelburne, and his adviser in financial matters 
during his Ministry. The Minister styled him the ** Prince of Mer- 
chants,” and such was his recognized ability and influence in that 
capacity that William Pitt was glad to conciliate him by a 
baronetcy (May 29, 1793). He married in 1766 Harriet, daughter of 
William Herring, Esq., of Croydon, cousin and co-heiress of Thomas 
Herring, Archbishop of Canterbury, and by her had five sons and 
five daughters. His three eldest sons, Thomas, Alexander, and Henry, 
entered into the London establishment. The eldest, Thomas, who 
on the death of Sir Francis, 12th September, 1810, succeeded him in 
the baronetcy, then withdrew from the House. Henry, the third son, 
was passionately devoted to gambling, and was so successful in it 
that he several times broke the ‘‘ Entreprise Générale des Jeux ” at 
Paris. But some scandal being created by one of the heads of such 
an establishment as the Barings passing night after night in the 
great gambling-houses, an understanding was come to for his with- 





[ * We are indebted for the principal part of our information respect- 
ing the early history of this family to Mr. Vincent Notte's “Fifty Years 
in Both Hemispheres ; or, Reminiscences of a Merchant’s Life” (1854), 
the facts detailed in which are understood to have been submitted to 
the revision of the late Lord Ashburton.] 
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Tennessee to find’a ford, and trust to Burnside’s bridge at | drawal from the firm. Alexander Baring, the second Son, Who thyg 


remained at the head of the mercantile establishment, wag 
27th October, 1774. He received a portion of his education ; 
Hanover, and completed it in England. He commenced his . 
cantile career in the house of Messrs, Hope, where a frie — 
sprang up between him and Mr. Peter Cesar Labouchere (Who 
became a partner in that house), which led to the marriage of thy 
latter in 1796 to Alexander Buaring’s sister Dorothy. Their eldest 
son is the present Lord Taunton. When the Messrs, Hope re 

to England in consequence of the occupation of Holland by the 
French under Pichegru, Alexander Baring left the House, and de. 
termined to visit the United States of America. At his departure hig 
father confined his advice to two recommendations,—one of which 
was to purchase no uncultivated land, and the other not to 

wife there. The reasons he gave for this advice were that uncul. 
tivated lands can be more readily bought than sold again, and g 
wife is best suited to the home in which she was brought up, and 
cannot be formed or trained a second time. However, Alexander 
Baring had not passed one year in the United States before he 
forgot both points of his father’s advice, He purchased 
tracts of land in the western part of the State of Peunsylvania, ang 
laid out a not inconsiderable capital (100,000 dols. at the least) in 
the then Territory and now State of Maine, under the annexed 
condition of bringing a number of settlers thither within a cerigiy 
term of years. He also married, in 1798, Anna, eldest daughter of 
Mr. William Bingham, of Philadelphia, who was at that time 
considered the richest man in the United States, and was a mem. 
ber of the Senate. On the death of her father his wife brought 


| Mr. Baring a fortune of 900,000 dols. The House of Baring now 


entered on monetary operations on a gigantic scale and of Euro. 
pean importance. In 1818 Alexander Baring was enabled to perform 
a great national service to France. His House had taken a logy 
for that Government of 27,238,938 francs 5 per cent, rente, 
at 67 francs, and thereby had freed France from the ip. 
tended cordon of Russian, Prussian, and Austrian armies of 50,000 
each for five years. But the Paris Bourse received some severe 
blows by the fall of the State paper from 67 to 58. ‘The cause of 
this was a fall of 30 per cent. in the price of goods which accom. 
panied the sudden reduction of four millions of pounds sterling in 
the English paper circulation on the part of the Bank of England, 
and numerous mad speculations in the London and Paris funds, 
The loan taken by Baring and Co. was concluded in two portions, 
one of 14,925,500 francs at 66 francs 50 centimes, and the other 
of 12,313,438 francs at 67. The rente fell to 58 francs before the 
contracting parties had the last portion in their hands. The 
whole Paris Bourse was violently agitated, the contractors saw that 
under such circumstances the strength was lacking to sustain s 
heavy an emission of State paper, and that there would be any 
number of failures in case so large an additional sum were put 
in circulation. Pretty nearly everybody lost their presence of 
mind except Alexander Baring. He persuaded the Due de 
Richelieu to annul the contract for the last half of the loan, and 
prevailed on the bankers associated with him to relinquish it on 
their part. Mr. Baring on this occasion brought, it is said, the 
money power which he possessed over the plenipotentiaries at the 
Congress of Aix,—Metternich, Nesselrode, Hardenberg, &c., to 
bear on Richelieu to induce him to consent to this measure. 

By his American wife Alexander Baring had four sons, the second 
of whom, Francis, born in May, 1800, the favourite of his father and 
mother, was intended by the former to follow in his footsteps, aud 
become the leading spirit of the firm in the next generation. With 
this purpose he was introduced into the London House, and allowel 
to transact several important matters in America and elsewhere o 
his own responsibility. But although described as being of a fine, 
mauly, independent character, and generally liked, he had not the 
judgment to conduct mercantile enterprises, and was so unlucky ia 
all his speculations that at last, while retaining the nominal heal- 
ship of the firm, it was reduced by a new arrangement and bis 
own disposition to a merely nominal partnership. Ie once 
bought all the land round the lake in which the city d 
Mexico stands, and his bills were honoured by his father, 
who, however, prevailed on the Mexican Government to cancel the 
contract as dangerous to the military security of the capital. He 
entered Parliament for Thetford, and sat for several years, but did 
not succeed in making any political position, being a bad speaket, 
and inheriting a natural stutter from his father. He married in 1833 
Clare Hortense, daughter of Maret, Duke of Bassano, Napoleon's 
first Secretary of State, and settling at Paris, bought one of the 
most magnificent residences on the Place Vendome for 1,600,000 
francs, and has just (1864) succeeded to the family peerage af 





Ashburton. It was the death of Mr. Holland, the manager of the 
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<i, that brought about in 1825 a considerable change in the 
ition of the mercantile firm. John, third son of Sir Thomas 


Baring (elder broth 


-. time, formed 
ha Bates, of Boston, 


a commission-house in partnership with Mr. 
under the firm of Bates and Baring. 


on the advice of Mr. Labouchere) 
the firm of Bates and Baring was dissolved, and those gentlemen 
entered the House of Baring and Co. At the same time Mr. 
Thomas Baring, second son of Sir Thomas Baring, who had 
gtered the House of Hope, at Amsterdam, but had found there no 
<a House of which his uncle, Mr. Alexander Baring, was 
the head. In 1828 Alexander Baring, who had now devoted him- 
gf to politics, resolved to retire from the House he had hitherto 
conducted, and his son-in-law, Mr. Humphrey St. John Mildmay, 
etered it. There were thus five associates in the House—Francis 
Baring, H. St. John Mildmay, Joshua Bates, and the two brothers, 
Thomas and John Baring. No business was to be entered into 





without the assent of three partners, and as it was foreseen that 
the son and son-in-law of Alexander Baring would be likely to 
yote together and the two other Barings together, leaving to M r. 
Bates the casting vote, an arrangement was made by which Francis 


business, and were to be called upon for their votes only when the 
active managers—Thomas Baring, Mildmay, and Bates, could not 
agree. The real head of the commercial House is now Mr. Thomas 
Baring, who has for several years represented Huntingdon in 
Parliament, and attached himself strongly to the Tory party, 
though always declining to accept office on the plea of his com- 
mercial engagements. 

During his lifetime Alexander Baring was one, at any rate, of 
the heads of the political House of Baring. Having entered Parlia- 
ment, he attached himself at first to the Opposition party after the 
peace of 1815, strongly opposed the continuance of the income- tax in 
1816,and was with Messrs. Hope and Rothschild present nominally 
ina private, but really in a most important, capacity, at the Congress 
of Aix-le-Chapelle in 1818. On the 8th of May, 1820, he presented 
a petition from the merchants of London in favour of free trade. 
In 1821, on the debate upon the resumption of Bank payments, 
Mr. Baring made a remarkable speech, in which he spoke of the 
country being placed in the sixth year of peace in a situation without 
a parallel inany other nation or time. “No country before ever 
presented the continuance of so extraordinary a spectacle as that 
of living under a progressive increase in the value of money and 
decrease in the value of the productions of the people.” ‘ ‘The 
difficulties of tiie country,” he concluded, “ arise from this, that you 
have brought back your currency to its former value so far as 
regards your income, but it remains at its former value so far as 
regards your expenditure.” In 1826 he opposed the suppression 
of small notes. In the early part of 1830, together with Mr. 
Attwood, he proposed that a gold and silver standard should be 
substituted for the gold one, and that the Act for prohibiting the 
issue of bank-notes below 5/. should be repealed. In the same year 
he strongly denounced the Government of the Duke of Wellington 

for reducing the taxation so as to render necessary the virtual 
abandonment of the Sinking Fund. On this occasion he separated 
from the Liberals, and allied himself with the extreme Tories. He 
now definitely took his side with the anti-Reformers, opposing the 
Reform Bill, and having his windows broken by the mob in 1831. 
When the Whig Ministry resigned on this question, and the Duke 
of Wellington made a vain attempt to form a Tory Cabinet, 
Mr. Baring was named for Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
After the dismissal of the Whig Ministry by the King in 
1834, Mr. Baring became President of the Board of ‘Trade and 
Master of the Mint in Sir Robert Peel's short-lived Ministry of 
35. He was raised to the peerage April 10, 1835, as Baron Ash- 
burton, of Ashburton in Devonshire. ‘The choice of this title was 
dictated by the fact of the well-known lawyer John Dunning, who 
married a sister of Sir Francis Baring, and consequently an aunt 
of Alexander Baring, having borne this title, which became 
extinct with his son, the first cousin of the subject of the new 
creation. But the political question with which the name of 
Alexander Baring, first Lord Ashburton of that family, will be 
chiefly associated is the celebrated treaty by which the north- 
eastern boundary line of the United States and British America 
was determined. ‘Ihis treaty, usually called the “Treaty of 


in England “ the Ashburton capitulation,” was signed at Wash- | 





ment of Sir Robert Peel. The question in dispute had arisen from 


a doubtful passage in the treaty of 1783, by which a certain line 


ing had brought into this firm 20,0002., and Mr. Bates 
=* cod. Mr. Bates’s ability and experience now led | 
ag to an arrangement by which 


n suited to his talents and business spirit, also entered | 
| Netherlands assigned to England 2,636,160 acres. According to 


er of Alexander Baring), had, two years before of highlands was assigned as the boundary. Two lines of high- 


, lands were put forward by England and the United States re- 


spectively as the line intended by the treaty, which were at an 
interval of about 100 miles from each other. At the treaty of 
Ghent in 1814 it had been resolved to submit the matter to the 
arbitration of the then King of the Netherlands, who, after devot- 
ing himself assiduously to it, in despair of arriving at any satisfac- 
tory solution, proposed in 1831 another line as a compromise fol- 
lowing the bend of the St. John River, and down the middle 


| of that stream. The whole area of the disputed territory was 








ington by Lord Ashburton as the Commissioner of the Govern- | by his eldest son, William Bingham Baring, who had sat ip 


estimated at 6,750,000 acres, and by this award the King of the 


Mr. Thomas Colley Grattan (who assisted in the Ashburton nego- 
tiation), Lord Palmerston was willing at that time to accept this 
award, as were also President Jackson and the American Govern- 
ment, but some other American negotiators were opposed to it, 
and raised such a storm in the United States against it that Jack- 
son, then about to stand a second time for the Presidency, was 
afraid to accept it, and accordingly intimated that the King had 
exceeded his power as arbitrator in fixing a third arbitrary line, 
and rejected it. ‘The English Government afterwards made several 
vain attempts to persuade the Americans to consent to this com- 


and John Baring were removed from all participation in any new | promise, and at last Lord Palmerston withdrew the adhesion 


to it of England also, and the matter seemed to be fast 
hastening to a decision by the sword when the accession of 
Sir Robert Peel, in 1841, took the nation out of the hands of Lord 
Palmerston. Peel determined to settle it at once, and selected for 
this purpose Lord Ashburton as the fittest person to negotiate the 
treaty. Mr. Grattan says of this choice, that he was ‘‘a nobleman 
well adapted to the occasion, from his connection by marriage and 
property with the United States. He was not a trained ambassa- 
dor; but his general knowledge of business, straightforwardness, 
and good sense, were qualities far more valuable than those to be 
generally found in professional diplomatists, whose proceedings so 
often embroil instead of conciliating.” ‘This appointment created a 
very favourable impression in the United States, and Lord Ashbur- 
ton arrived at New York in March, 1842, under most encouraging 
auspices, and immediately repaired to Washington, where he agreed 
with Mr. Webster, the American Secretary of State, ‘‘ that frank- 
ness and fair play were to be the basis of the negotiation, that sub- 
terfuge was to be discarded ; that everything was to be done by con- 
versation, not writing ; and, in short, that all honest means were to 
be taken for a prompt solution of the dispute and the conclusion of a 
reasonable treaty.” At first the treaty flagged, owing to the obsti- 
nacy of one of the Commissioners from the State of Maine ; but the 
American Cabinet showed a singular disposition not to insist on a 
more favourable solution of the difficulty than that suggested by the 
King of the Netherland’s proposition, which, taken with their con- 
tinual declarations of the justice of their full claim to the whole of 
the disputed territory and their previous_violence on the subject, 
might have roused a suspicion on the part of a practised 
diplomatist or of such a man as Lord Palmerston that there was 
something in the background which led to this strange change of 
tone. But Lord Ashburton, honest and conciliatory himself, was 
not alive to such suspicions, and his chief at home, Lord Aberdeen, 
was too desirous of settling a matter on which the Whigs had 
failed to effect anything to raise such a point. Accerdingly, on the 
9th of August, 1842, a treaty was signed which Mr. Grattan 
pronounces to be more favourable to England than the award of 
the King of the Netherlands, not only strategically but also by 
700,000 acres. By it the disputed territory was thus divided: —To the 
United States were assigned 3,413,000 acres; to Great Britain, 
3,337,000, there being thus a balance of 76,000 in favour 
of the United States. The treaty was denounced both in 
England and America, in the former country by Lord Palmerston, 
but the Conservative majority of the Minister, supported in this 
instance by the mercantile community, proved too strong for the 
Whig statesmen. Almost immediately after the signature of the 
treaty, however, it transpired that the American Cabinet had in 
their possession during the whole time of the negotiation a copy of 
the map made by Franklin at the time of the treaty of 1783, in 
which the boundary line was distinctly marked, and agreed entirely 
with the English claim ; so that by a piece of diplomatic chicanery 
England had been cheated out of 3,413,000 acres. It is right to 
add that two eminent men of the United States at least expressed 
great indignation when they heard of this deceit on the part of 


Washington,” or the “* Ashburton Treaty,” and by its opponents their Government—Mr. Justice Story and Dr. Channing. 


Lord Ashburton died on the 13th May, 1848, and was succeeded 
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Parliament for some years on Liberal-Conservative principles, 
being a supporter of Sir Robert Peel’s free-trade policy, of which 
his cousin, Mr. Thomas Baring, was a strenuous opponent. His 
public life requires no further notice. He is now succeeded, as 
above stated, by his next brother, Francis Baring, third Baron Ash- 
burton, whose son, Alexander Hugh Baring, succeeded his father in 
the representation of Thetford. A legal question arose just before 
the birth of this latter gentleman, whether, being born in France, 
he could be the rightful heir according to the English law, his father 
having been born at Philadelphia, his mother at Paris, and his 
grandmother at Philadelphia. ‘The point was referred to eminent 
English counsel, who decided that his rights would not be affected 
by his birth in France, and so there was no occasion to avail 
themselves of the offer of the English Ambassador, Lord Granville, 
to have the birth take place within the precincts of the English 
Embassy. The elder branch of the Barings, meanwhile, had ac- 
quired some political position in the ranks of the Whig party. Sir 
Francis Thornhill Baring, third Baronet, eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Baring, and elder brother of the present head of the commercial firm, 
born in April, 1796, who has just announced his intention of retir- 
ing from public life, has been for many years one of the leaders of the 
Whig party in the House of Commons. He was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in Lord Melbourne’s Ministry, and subsequently 
first Lord of the Admiralty on the return of the Whigs to 
power in 1846, and has long been member of Parliament for 
Portsmouth, Whatever may be thought of him as a financier, 
his ability is undoubted, and his political position has always 
been a highly respectable one, both within and without the House. 
He has been twice married, and his eldest son, Thomas George 
Baring, has filled some subordinate posts in Whig Ministries, and is 
a member of Parliament. The family retain, like the Bentincks, 
the trace of their Dutch blood,—a steadiness and coolness of 
judgment which fits them well for their position as among the 
foremost representatives of the new commercial aristocracy. Their 
chief is, we suppose, Lord Overstone, one of the wealthiest subjects 
in the world—his fortune is estimated at five millions—but among 
them none have had so long a term of influence and respect as the 
House of Baring. 








THE MASSACRE AT FORT PILLOW. 
{From our SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENT.] 
New York, April 16, 1864. 


Tue steamer of to-day takes out news of a trifling disaster-to what 
you call ‘‘ the Federal” arms, which is raised to the height of an 
important event by the horrible circumstances by which it is said 
to have been attended. Fort Pillow has been taken by the rebel 
General Forrest. This work stands upon the right bank of the 
Mississippi, in Tennessee, about one hundred miles north of Memphis. 
It commands a great bend of the river, and gives to whomever 
holds it with sufficient force of artillery almost the control of navi- 
gation between Memphis and Cairo. (The monstrous absurdity of 
such names in a country of the Western Continent peopled by an 
English race!) Fort Pillow was occupied by a small garrison of 
600 men, under the command of Major Booth, of the Thirteenth 
Tennessee heavy artillery—a force quite strong enough, it was 
supposed, for its protection. Only the rebellious inhabitants 
of the country round, however, were taken into consideration 
in estimating the dangers of the position. It was not thought 
of that a rebel force strong enough to give serious trouble to 
such a garrison would penetrate so far within our lines so sud- 
denly that no preparations could be made to rective it. But 
it is the business of combatants to attack each other just where 
they least expect attack, and especially is this the strategy proper 
to the insurgents in this war, fighting as they do on ground better 
known to them than to the Government officers, and favoured as 
they are by the vastness and the wildness of the country which 
they have undertaken to detach from the territory of the Repub- 
lic. So, as we hear this morning, on Tuesday, April 12, General 
Forrest,whom we last heard of about a month ago, in hisoperations in 
General Sherman’s rear, as the latter moved westward to Selma in 


general. At the third assault these stolen advantages of poama 
with overwhelming numbers and equal courage, more than 
terbalanced the protection afforded to our troops by their Pr 
tion, and the fort was taken, its commander, Major Booth ha - 
been killed early in this assault. ae 
Upon the surrender we are told that a massacre took 
which is equal in its atrocity, though not in its extent, to 
that blackens history. The victors are said (and the report reaches 
us through two channels) to have commenced a gly 
of the conquered, which is called ‘ indiscriminate” jp 
accounts sent on, bit which seems to have been Meant 4 
least to be discriminate, and to be confined to negro t 
their white officers, and to all whites found fighting With them, 
The white officers who had laid down their arms on the surrender 
were shot and sabred where they stood, and the negroes, who, 9g 
was natural under the circumstances, fled in confusion, wor 
pursued and slaughtered in their flight. ‘The wounded werg killed 
as they lay upon the ground, or on their painful travel to th 
hospital. In the hospital itself many of the wounded were 
the rest were driven out, and the hospital was burned. The vieto 
broke up into parties which went about raving for the blood of 
negroes, and especially for that of white officers of negro 
They killed these in whatever state they found them, whether y. 
harmed, or helpless and speechless from their wounds; and mnany 
of their bodies they flung down the banks into the river, This 
of course soon did lead to indiscriminate slaughter. Non-combatant, 
who had sought refuge within the fort were put to death, 
women and children were killed in cold blood, and the dead, anditis 
said even the wounded, were thrown into a heap and burned. Someof 
those who had escaped from the burning hospital, but who of coum 
could not leave the works, when overtaken claimed to be treated 
as prisoners of war; but they were ordered into line and shot, 
Dead and wounded were hastily buried together,—two of the 
wounded having had life and strength enough to craw] out of their 
hastily made and hurriedly filled graves. ‘The loss of life on the 
part of the defenders of the fort during the fighting was not great, 
and the third assault was successful it seems from the insufficiency 
of the garrison to defend such an extensive line of works, General 
Forrest having during the two truces so disposed his men that he 
could bring his superior numbers against all the three land sides of 
the fort at once. But in spite of the comparatively slight loss of 
life during the attack and defence, out of the garrison of 600 only 
200 are now alive. ‘The negro troops were 350 in number, and of 
these we are told that only 56 escaped death, while of their white 
officers not one was spared. Of the Thirteenth ‘Tennessee, which 
regiment and the negro troops made up the garrison, it is said that 
only four officers escaped death. 
We might reasonably suppose that this frightful story was the 
gross exaggeration of men stung to the quick by defeat ; and itis 
yot at all improbable that the facts of the case have been perverted, 
and always of course against the victors, in the passage of the 
reports to St. Louis and to Cairo, whence they are telegraphed to 
New York. But we must remember that it is not many weeks 
since one of the slave-driving generals in North Carolina, being 
written to by one of our generals to know whether a certain negro 
soldier, taken prisoner by the rebels, had been hanged because he 
had killed a rebel officer in battle, replied that the negro had not 
been hanged because he was not in the rebel general’s power ; bat 
that he—the general—would certainly hang any and every negro 
who fell into his hands, and who had killed “a citizen of the 
Confederacy” of whatever condition, and under whatever cir- 
cumstances. And after the taking of Fort Pillow, one 
of the insurgent generals, Chalmers, is said by one of the oor- 
respondents who sends on the account of the massacre to have 
told him personally that “although it was against the policy o 
his Government to spare negro soldiers or their officers, he had 
done all in his power to stop the carnage. At the same time he 
believed it was right.” How strenuous the exertions of that man 
must have been, made as they were not only against the known 
policy of his Government, but against his own personal convictions 
of right! Yet.another officer excused the massacre on the ground 


Alabama, appeared before Fort Pillow and demanded its surrender, | that the white troops were found on duty with negroes, without 


which Major Booth of course refused. The attack was made, and 
soon after a second flag of truce sent in demanding surrender, 
again vainly. But the rebel did not lose his opportunity, and 
although he stopped fighting during the truce he did not stop man- 


which he said they would have been protected. 

And now what will be the effect of this transaction? The 
insurgents have obtained temporary possession of a fortification of 
some importance, they have captured six guns, destroyed #lamge 


ceuvring, and thus obtained undisturbed an advantage of position. | amount of stores and ammunition, and have put four 
The attack was again made, again repulsed, and again was a flag|men out of the way. But they cannot hold the place 


of truce sent with a summons to surrender, which like its prede- 


which they have taken ; indeed they are said already to haveevact- 


cessors was refused. Pending the summons and reply, however, | ated it, and to be on their way southward again toward Memphis. 





another advantageous change of position was made by the rebel | If, then, the event had been only marked by the circumstancs 
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ding a victorious assault, they would have gained 
sie a4 and the supplies which they destroyed, and 
por moral effect of such a success so far within our lines. But 
their conduct after victory, making all allowance for exaggeration, 
js worth to the Union cause ten Fort Pillows and 500,000 men. 
If our determination were fixed before, it is now as firm as the 
everlasting hills. The men who find their representatives in the 
patchers of Fort Pillow have now told us themselves that in some 
way oF other,—the choice shall be theirs,—they must be removed 
from the face of this part of the earth. They cannot remain here 
above the ground. And blinded creature: that they are, seeking 
to crush the poor negro beneath their heels, they have only given 
him another claim upon our sympathy and our protection. 

A YANKEE. 





THE GREEK PROFESSORSHIP AT OXFORD. 
To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
$re,—Every Oxford Liberal will admit the force of the objection 
that has been raised to the proposed endowment of the Greek 
essorship. ‘Two remedies have been suggested, but both fail 
to meet the difficulty. It has been proposed :— 

1. That the Bill shall contain an additional proviso that the 
canonry shall be disconnected from the professorship so soon as the 
University shall have adequately endowed;the chair. 2. That the 
Lord Chancellor should not annex a canonry permanently to the 
Greek chair, but should present the existing Professor with the next 
canonry that falls vacant. 

The first of these proposals would be unobjectionable, if only the 
contingency contemplated by it were ever likely to arise. But no 
one who knows anything of Oxford can expect that the University 
will go out of its way to endow a professorship already endowed 
by the Crown, in order that it may gain a man who, if he have 
greater abilities, will also be untrammelled by clerical subscrip- 
tions. Mediocrity, which has been stamped and stereotyped by 
the formularies of the Church, is already more acceptable to the 
majority of the University than first-rate abilities not so guaran- 
teed. Bitter experience in Oxford professorial elections has 
proved that the dangers of genius are, in the eyes of the electors, 
greater than the dangers of that which is the contrary to genius. 

The second proposal fails to secure any certain provision for the 
present Professor ; Church dignitaries are proverbially long-lived, 
and when the next eligible canonry is vacated another Lord Chan- 
cellor may be in office, who may not be equally willing to sacrifice 
his private patronage to the public good. 

It is easier to see what ought not to be done than to suggest 

what ought. But surely there is considerable danger at present 
lest in the warmth of our personal feelings towards Professor 
Jowett we should be led to sanction by our acquiescence a very 
grave breach of principle. It is no doubt highly desirable that a 
superlatively excellent Greek Professor—so long deprived of his 
just reward from considerations wholly alien to the case—should 
not remain in his present position a day longer than is absolutely 
necessary. It is also desirable that the sore so long kept open by 
theological hate should at length be healed in a manner which 
implicitly recognizes the eminence of the services rendered by the 
Professor to the cause of theology, as well as to the cause of scholar- 
ship. But surely we shall act in haste and repent at leisure if, in 
order to attain these ends immediately, we allow the most impor- 
tant professorship in the University to be permanently placed 
under a clerical restriction, and that, too, at a time when the whole 
tide of the talent and character of the University is notoriously 
being diverted into other channels. It is hardly possible to ex- 
aggerate the injury which such a short-sighted policy will inflict on 
all succeeding generations. It is not too much to say that if the 
present aversion to enter the Church continues, at the next vacancy 
we shall stand a chance of getting neither a first-rate nor a second- 
rate man to fill the post. 

There can be no doubt at all that, if the question were put in the 
abstract, all University Liberals would at once reject the offer; and 
hence the only practical question now is—Are the personal grounds 
sufficiently strong to overrule the abstract objection? It must be 
remembered that Lord Westbury indulges a hope that the Uni- 
versity “ will meet the offer in the spirit in which it has been 
made,” and at once make a temporary provision for the Professor. 
But is this likely? Or rather, is it not just as likely that when 
the present disgraceful theological panic has subsided, the eyes of 
the reactionary party may be opened to see that, after all, it is but 
4 fool’s game that they have been playing in this matter, and that 
prudence, if nothing else, calls loudly for a reversal of their recent 
Vote? And if this be so, Professor Jowett might get his endow- 
ment from those who really owe it him as soon or sooner than the 





canonry would have fallen to him from the Lord Chancellor. 
Anyhow, is it desirable that an act of injustice should at once 
absolve the University not merely from doing, but also from being 
asked to do, what all admit it is her bounden duty todo? When 
victory is almost within our grasp do not let us throw it away, or 
apply to others to help us in losing it. 

Little is ever gained by a sacrifice of principle, and if one prin- 
ciple in Liberal University politics is more fundamental than 
another it is this—that all educational appointments should be as 
open as possible. Do not let it be said that our principles when 
they come to a pinch always fail us, for that would be equivalent 
to saying that they are not true. It is precisely an exceptional 
case like the present which is not merely a test, but the test of 
truth. It is an experimentum crucis on which a principle must 
either overthrow or be overthrown by its rival. If the Govern- 
ment is able and willing to secularize a canonry in the cause of 
learning, well and good. All would rejoice in such an Eirenicon. 
—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Oxford, April 25. OXONIENSIS. 


LORD WESTBUR’YS BILL FOR ESTIMATING 
ATTORNEYS’ COSTS. 
To THE Eprror oF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—As an attorney I seize my quill at your call, but not for the 
purpose of doing the little that may be in my power towards 
defeating Lord Westbury’s views with regard to our remuneration. 
Attorneys, in common, I believe, with the rest of the world, like 
to make a living by their profession, but I do not know that they 
have any special pleasure in making it through the medium of 
‘*long-winded and obscure deeds,” and as I understand Lord 
Westbury, he means not to take our incomes away, as you seem to 
think, but to make them dependent on matters other than the 
mere length of the instruments we prepare. He intends, I believe, to 
regulate our remuneration by the importance of the business we tran- 
sact and the value of the property with which we deal; and if this is 
so, I feel sure we shall all wish him every success, and shall be quite 
willing to run any risk there may be of a diminution of our in- 
comes. For my part, I believe that an increase and not a diminu- 
tion will be the result, if the measure is carried out at all fairly. 

I am sorry to find you take the usual low view of our motives,— 
but I will not discuss that question with you.u—Your obedient 


servant, An ATTORNEY. 
Hine Arts, 
—@—— 


THE GEMS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Rumours have been prevalent for some days past that this, 
the ninety-sixth exhibition of the Royal Academy, would excel its 
predecessors of the last dozen years, and for once we may say that 
rumour has been confirmed by facts. ‘The impression produced 
on walking through the rooms is, that rarely has the average of 
merit been so uniformly high as on the present occasion. Very 
few are the instances of glaringly bad pictures occupying con- 
spicuous places. The hanging appears to have been gone through 
in a conscientious spirit, and though we are sure to hear of instances 
of favouritism, of gross neglect, and studied injury, no candid 
observer, who takes into consideration the task of fitting in eight 
or nine hundred pictures of all sizes and all keys of colour into 
a limited space so as to ensure a tolerably harmonious whole, will 
deny that the arrangement has been conducted with fairn and 
impartiality. In the meantime the artistic cry is for ‘more 
space.” ‘The number of painters has so wonderfully increased 
of late years that the space at the disposal of the Academy 
is totally inadequate to the demands made upon it, and the 
well-wishers of English art look forward with impatience to 
the day when the whole of the building called the National 
Gallery shall be transferred: to the Royal Academy. The number 
of pictures unavoidably turned away for lack of room exceeds by 
some hundreds that of any previous year, and among them were 
works of high merit. 

It is not possible, in the limits of the present article, to enter 
into any detailed criticism of the works exhibited. We can only 
at present pretend to enumerate the more remarkable pictures, 
reserving to a future opportunity a more analytical notice. Com- 
mencing, then, as in duty bound, with the members of the 
Academy—we find that Messrs. Maclise, Herbert, and Frith are 
entirely absent—Mr. Ward is represented only by a small and 
somewhat indifferent picture of “Thackeray in his Study.” 
With the works of some of the members we might readily 
have dispensel; others, again, have never been seen to 
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batter advantage than now. Conspicuous among these stands 
Sir Edwin Landseer, who has never produced a more original or 
impressive work than his ‘‘ North Pole,” with its cold grey sky 
and dreary waste of icebergs, where two ravenous white bears are 
snarling over some of the relics of the unfortunate Franklin 
expedition. In direct contrast to this powerful work is another of 
two squirrels peaceably nibbling their nuts on the branch of a tree, 
while a plump little bullfinch is piping to them merrily from below. 
These and two smaller works give ample proof that our great 
animal painter is still in the fullest enjoyment of his powers. Mr. 
Phillip, has a large representation of ‘A Spanish Wake,” very 
powerful in effect, and painted with more than his usual vigour of 
handling. ‘The post of hononr in the great room is occupied by 
Mr. Lewis's “ Courtyard of an Eastern House,” which is one of 
the most marvellous instances of patient industry perhaps ever 
seen on the Academy walls, but it may be questioned whether it 
is painting proper. There is an entire absence of unity, while the 
detail is so endless that the eye is wearied in the effort to follow it. 
Mr. Hook has four or five pictures, one of which only differs much 
from his previous works. It is called ‘‘ From Under the Sea,” 
and pourtrays a group of men who have issued from a copper mine, 
the candles still flaring in their hats—the women and children are 
waiting toreceivethem. ‘he colour is singular, but without doubt 
true to fact. Mr. Poole has two pictures, one a version of Mr, 
Hodgson’s subject of last year, ‘‘ The Lighting of the Beacon on the 
Approach of the Spanish Armada.” Mr. Millais is represented by 
five pictures, three of which will certainly not add to his reputation. 
The sequel to the “ First Sermon ”—the same little girl we saw 
last year asleep in the pew, will doubtless be very popular, but by 
far his best and most striking work is a portrait group of two 
gorgeously dressed young girls reclining on a carpet and playing 
with flowers. The background is formed of a gilded leather screen 
marvellously painted, and in front of the children is a globe of gold- 
fish, the whole being painted with an intensity that few but this 
painter can reach, while the extraordinary power of infusing 
Vitality into his faces, in which this artist excels all his 
brethren, has never been more conspicuously shown. Mr. Good- 
all contributes a “ Féte Champétre,” which recalls his earlier 
works, and two Eastern subjects, the larger of which—a desert 
scene, with a woman offering a bowl of water to a camel-driver, 
is very large and manly in treatment. ‘The works of Messrs. 
Faed, Ansdell, Dobson, and Horsley call for no special remark ; 
they are up tothe usual level, and will sustain, though not increase, 
the reputation of their authors. Mr. Elmore, besides a pretty 
subject of a pensive nun walking in a convent garden, exhibits a 
more than life-size figure of a young man in armour called 
‘* Excelsior,” very thoroughly drawn and painted, though a little 
melodramatic in conception. Mr. Stanfield is well represented 
by four pictures. His “ Peace” and “ War” are as fine as any- 
thing he has produced during his long career as a painter; and 
the familiar style of Roberts will be recognized iu his “ Rome” 
and “ Cathedral Interior.” Among the number of Royal pictures, 
of some of which the less that is said the better, Mr. O’Neil’s 
‘** Landing of the Prince and Princess of Wales at Gravesend” 
will ensure the largest share of popular applause, but we cannot 
help feeling that Mr. O’Neil is somewhat out of his element— 
his picture is not free from a vulgarity of colour and a coarseness 
of rendering in the faces of his figures. 


Among the ‘ outsiders’’ there is a steady growth and improve- | | 


ment visible. Mr. Leighton has not for a long time exhibited a 
work so fine as his “ Dante,” and his accomplished powers as a 
draughtsman and designer have been at length done full justice 
to by the hangers. Mr. Prinsep takes high rank as a colourist — 
his life-size female figure gazing at the spectator from a balcony 
shows a feeling for large decorative work of no common order. 
Mr. Watts and Mr. Armitage are the only other representatives of 
large historic art, but the latter's ‘‘ Jezebel and Ahab” can 
scarcely be termed a success. Mr. Calderon's “ Burial of Hamp- 
den” shows great poetic feeling and truth of tone, and his 
‘Women of Arles,” though evincing signs of hasty execution in 
in parts, is a capital example. of this popular and versatile 
painter. Mr, Yeames’s striking picture, ‘‘ La Reine Malheureuse ” 
is a decided improvement over his “Sir Thomas Moore” of 
last year. Mr. Marks has three subjects, the chief of them 
being mendicants asking alms of a sturdy baker, who stands in 
the doorway of his shop debating whether he shall give or no. 
Mr. Hodgson follows up his interesting series of subjects connected 
with the Armada by “ Queen Elizabeth at Purfleet.” The 


| Scene in the Time of James I. ;” and Mr. Leslie in hig « 
| man’s Baby ”—a very capital little picture—bids adieu, let us 
| for good, to that carelessness of drawing, &c., against which 
have more than once warned him in these columns, « 7 
Deserter,” by Mr. M. Stone, will hardly ensure for its author 
success of his ‘‘ Napoleon” of last year. The arrangement of the 
groups is disjointed, while the painting, though clever, verges aa 
meretricious. Mr. E. Crowe makes great advance with his « lems 
a large composition of many figures composed with great skil] and 
full of accurate and carefully painted detail. Mr. Rankley ig anothe 
painter who shows progress; his “Gipsy Tent,” though pai 
in subject, is powerfully painted ; and Mrs. E. M, Ward, in he 
“Princes in the Tower,” has surpassed all her previous efforts 
Two clever pictures by Mr. E. 'T. Poynter should not be passed 
over—* A Siren,” and “An Egyptian Sentinel.” The firm dray; 
in the latter work, the knowledge of form and the inventiyg 
arrangement of the background, deserve high praise, The ship. 
ping and the quays in Mr. Whistler's “ Rotherhithe” are painted 
with great verisimilitude ; and a quaint figure of a Chinese girl 
painting a vase contains some good passages of colour and Capital 
imitation of textures. The younger Scotch painters, with the 
exception of Messrs. Pettie and Orchardson, do not progress, Mr. 
Pettie’s “ George Fox” is by far his most important work, while 
Mr. Orchardson’s group of girls crossing a moor is very charming 
in treatment. 
A very interesting feature of this year’s exhibition is the ny. 








ber of pictures by foreign artists. With one exception they are not 
of high order, but it is instructive to compare their style ang 
manner with those of our own school. The names of Tidemand 
Van Lerius, Tissot, and Lehmann, are already more or less familise 
to English ears—the name of Le Gros is new to us, but it is 
appended to a work which at once places the painter in the highest 
rank. It is hung in the Middle Room high up, but not so high but 
what it will impress every observer by its originality. A group of 
women (life size) are kneeling round a wayside cross in prayer, 
The background is composed of a dull grey sky and a thick ping 
wood. It is impossible to estimate too highly the simplicity of 
treatment, the subdued sentiment of the figures, the subtle grads. 
tions of tones in the black and white dresses, or the startling look 
of reality given to the whole scene. Wedo not hesitate to say that 
this work recalls forcibly some of the best pictures of Velasquez, 
and that in itself is great praise. ‘This brief summary cannot be 
better concluded than with the mention of this remarkable work 
by M. Le Gros, which will be the picture of the year in the estima- 
tion of the artists, though its merits are perhaps too subtle for 
popular appreciation. 

The portraits, landscapes, sculpture, &c., we must refer to ona 
future opportunity. 


SOCIETY OF BRILISH ARTISTS, 

So barren is the Exbibition in Suffolk Street of works which make 
the human figure their chief ingredient, and so indifferent, for the 
most part, the quality of those which do, that if this gallery could 
be fairly taken to represent the present direction of British Art 
one might be tempted to speculate on the causes which had 
produced an abandonment of the highest order of subjects,—to 
inquire whether it arose from the neglect of systematic instruction 
in the study of the human form (a neglect long since avowed and 
justified), or from the growing taste among the picture-buying 
community for landscape. But although both of these causes 
do undoubtedly exist, it would be premature to ascribe to 
them on the sole evidence of this exhibition (where, after 
all, the deficiency may be only accidental) such great effects. 
It is, however, the fact that here the eye wanders well 
nigh in vain over the walls for any thoroughly satisfac- 
tory work of purely human interest. ‘There is nothing for 
it but to take the pictures in their numerical order, the rather 
because Mr. Hayllar’s name appears early in the catalogue. “At 
the Theatre” (12) and “The Engagement Card” (16) are both 
painted by the clever author of “Going to the Drawing-room.’ 
They are single figures, little more than heads, and look, indeed, 
like the identical beauties of dainty mien who in the earlier picture 
shone like gems in their settingof abundant gauze and muslin. Ad 
miration for the artist’s power of expressing well-bred beauty is, 
however, a little crossed by a dread lest he should fall away intoa 
path which has led one at least of his fellows from the walk of 
fine art to become the manufacturer of popular sensation pictures. 
Mr. Hayllar’s “ Family Group” (294), which hangs not far off, is 














picture is not so well placed as its delicate painting and charm- 
ing passages of colour deserve; but it will well repay a careful 
inspection, Mr, Storey makes a great stride with his ‘“‘ Ball-room | 


a far more legitimate success. It includes portraits of father, 


| mother,and three young children, who are grouped naturally round 


a portfolio of drawings, upon which, as the first turns themover,4 
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g boy kneeling ona chair at his elbow delivers an un- 
opinion to an admiring audience, namely, bis little 
sister; the youngest of the three being just old enough to sit in 
pis mother’s lap, and to draw off the father’s attention from the 
of art to that of nature. There are ease and grace in all the 

4, especially in the two elder children ; and the colour, which 

jg very quiet, is good. Mr. Woolmer has so long applied 
himself to the Woolmerization of nature, and has sent so many 
imens of his peculiar handiwork to this exhibition, that one 
accepts his ‘Sea Shore” (47), where alad and his sister have sat 
down to rest after a day’s geological exploration,—a pretty group 

naturally painted,—as a fortunate exception rather than as a 

romise of better things for the future. “ Cremorne Gardens ” 

(07) is the title of a picture by Mr. Levin, to which there surely 

qught to have been appended a note advertising copies in 

enromolithography to be sold in the Haymarket. ‘The Photo- 

pher” (72); by Mr. Bromley, represents a party of children 

playing at ” photography. The boys have set their big sister 
and two little ones in aconvenient group for “ taking off,” and 
have piled up on a chair a lot of books with a roll of music to 
imitate the camera, and covered all with the tablecloth, under 
which one of them is diligently hiding his head “ very like” 
a photographer. Toe picture is a very pleasant one, 
thoroughly unaffected and businesslike. Tho urchin on all 
fours, with protruded under lip, is capital, reminding one a 
good deal of Mulready. But the painting is weak. Equally 
natural as a bit of domestic life, and more carefully and 
solidly painted, is Mr. Collinson’s “ Private and Confiden- 
tial” (135), an arch boy telling his secret in the ear of a comely 
damsel. “The Beaching of the Lifeboat” (158), by Mr. 
Roberts, is a careful piece of work: boat and crew, and freight 
of rescued voyagers, and labouring wreck iu the distance, tell 
the story clearly enough; but the picture wants motion and 
animation. Another ambitious picture is by J. Tissot, * Re- 
turn of the Prodigal Son” (259), considering the title, a mere 
travestie of what one would expect. Figires of exaggerated, 
almost inhuman ugliness, dressed in awkward mediaeval costume, 
with a dreary background of Dutch town, dim in colour, lighted 
by neither sun nor moon—this picture is an imitation and exag- 
geration of the faults of Leys (himself an imitator), with little of 
his power aud none of his colour. ‘* The Trial Scene, Merchant of 
Venice” (678), by Mr. Donaldson, is much more intelligible, and 
is, indeed, a praiseworthy attempt at a difficult subject. But the 
composition wants squareness to give it dignity. A word of praise 
is due to the homely truthfulness of Mr. Hemsley’s “ Lesson in 
Knitting” (85), of Mr. H. King's “‘ Preparing for the Gude Man” 
(105), and Miss Hunter's “Going to Service” (241); to the 
humour, somewhat of the broadest, of young Hodge carrying the 
pig in Mr. Holmes’s ‘* Winter Provender ” (175), to the rich colour 
of Mr. Morten’s dashing sketch, “The Assassination of Rizzio 
(255), the quiet grace of Mr. Russell’s “ La Fileuse ” (512), and 
the good drawing (though too sentimental beauty) of Mr. S. 
Anderson’s “ Forest Leaves” (729). In animal painting “ The 
Rabbit Fancier” (617), by Mr. R. Physick, a terrier pup eyeing 
with astonished but rather mischievous gaze the young rabbits 
that have crept out of the hutch to nibble a cabbage-leaf, shows 
much original talent. Mr. Horlor is simply an imitator of Land- 
seer, and meets the fate of all imitators. 

The greater part of the space, as already hinted, is occupied by 
landscapes, most of them showing a great deal of out-door study, 
but few any ability to make a picture. No better illustration can 
be given of the merits and defects of what is here intended than 
Mr. Hemy’s “ After the Storm” (663), which for painstaking and 
successful study of a shingly beach, marking all the delicate varie- 
ties of colour and sinuosities of curvature in the water-worn 


lin 


hesitating 





rocks and the effect of pervading daylight, could scarcely be sur- 
passed. Yet for any interest excited by the battered hull and 
scattered figures in mid-distance (which are the only excuse for 
the title) it is an absolute failure,—the attention is constantly re- | 
called to the technical merits of the foreground, which, except | 
for a decided opacity and stiffness in the waves, leave little to 
complain of. The fluidity and transparency of water are better | 
given in Mr. J. B. Pyne’s “ Cricceath Castle—Putting off through | 
the Surf” (99), though he misses the grandeur of the great breakers 

as they topple over (uot spurt out, as he has it) upon the beach. | 
This picture, unlike the last, is well arranged. with a due regard to | 
the subject, but takes too little note of the fullness of nature. | 
Its silvery colour is very charming. ‘ Harvesting in Surrey 6 
(106), by Mr. G. Cole, is a powerfully painted picture, very | 
beautiful in parts, but very unequal. ‘The slanting rays of a | 
golden and somewhat threatening sunset light up the heavy-laden 





waggon and neighbouring homestead with a glow of real splen- 
dour, heightened by the cool refreshing shadow on the broken 
ground in front. But the picture wants breadth, a quality which 
the over-black tree in the middle is alone sufficient to destroy ; 
and though parts of the sky are very luminous (especially near 
the horizon in the centre), yet the source of principal light is 
dead and opaque. Mr. Cole exhibits several other pictures, but 
none come up to this; and all too generally lack the finer grada- 
tions that produce the harmony of nature. Something of this 
deficiency stands in Mr. Anthony’s way. Few can equal him in 
vigourand intensity, witness hisivy-cappel “Trysting Well” (408), 
but when he comes to a subject such as his “Cottage on the 
Jersey Coast” (716) his failure to represent free space is 
apparent, and seems mainly due to blackness in the shadows 
and a neglect of reflected light and colour. Mr. Gosling still 
lingers on the Thames which he loves so well, and in whose 
stately elms and placid stream he finds realized the poet's well- 
known dream, “An English Home”. . . “a Haunt of Ancient 
Peace” (182): yet it is never good to look too exclusively at one 
scene, and Mr. Gosling would perhaps paint his favourite Thames 
more freshly if he sometimes went further afield for his studies. 
“Near Beaumaris” (134), and “ Llyn Helsie” (324), show a 
vast improvement in Mr. Syer'’s feeling for the tender 
grays of daylight. Mr. H. Moore exhibits more of his 
unpretending but pleasing fragments,—this time from the 
neighbourhood of Whitby (98) and (374); and Mr. G. Mawley 
some careful but rather speckled studies from Yorkshire (752) 
and (937). He will do well to consider to what this latter quality 
has brought a once promising artist, Mr. Whaite. Mr. E. Pettit's 
views of Swiss mountains (150) and others are well drawn, but 
convey no sense of their size ; his contrasts of light and shade are 
too violent. For suggestion of vast space there is nothing in the 
gallery to equal Mr. F. Powell’s water-colour drawing ‘ Sunset 
at Sea” (994). ‘The sun has just gone down, and the great cloud 
above is bathed in the transient glory of the aftér-glow. 
Below is the great waste of leaden waters, beaving yet with 
the storm that has passed, and rippled with the breeze 
that freshens anew, and threatens the good ship that rolls 
in the far distance with the fate indicated by the solitary 
spar in the foreground. Here is a pictura full of poetry, a 
scene such as they only can witness “ who go down to the sea in 
ships.” The same artist has sent another admirable drawing, 
“Loch Scavaig ” (979), looking shoreward over the shorter dash 
of the land-locked sea to the bare and precipitous Cuchullins. 
To return once more to the oil-paintings.. Mr. Coppard’s “ Quiet 
Pool on the Conway” (257) deserves special commendation as 
one of the best coloured landscapes in the gallery. The subject 
is well chosen, and the character of unbroken repose well 
preserved. 








- 
BOOKS. 
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LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD IN IRELAND.* 

Laurence Bloomfield in Ireland is both very pleasant poetry and 
very good social philosophy, odd us the combination of the two 
characteristics may seem. It takes off the true impress of rural 
life in Ireland with local colour enough and sufficient power of 
drawing to awaken tho imagination, puts before us distinctly 
and in detail the life it describes, and it also touches the root of 
the great difficulty of Ireland without didacticism, or in any way 
transgressing the natural limits of poetic delineation. The 
Social Science Association might publish it with much more 
profit to Ireland than many of their papers on Irish land laws, 
and those who read would have the great advantage that 
it would present one principal root of Irish misery to their 
eyes, instead of merely appealing to their understandings. 


The fault of the poem is that it does not culminate in any 


overmastering individual interest. Mr. Allingham paints 
the scenes and prepares the stage with a careful and graphic 
hand, but he brings no figures of adequate interest on to the 
scenes thus prepared. It is a picture of individuals, only so far 
as the individuals illustrate society, and just where we hope that 
the interest is to deepen and the admirably-sketched figures 
which flit about the stage are to become subservient to some one 
central and more deeply-studied character, the threads of the tale 
are suddenly drawn together, and we find that the work is done. 
It may be argued that, just as Goldsmith's “Deserted Village” 
was a mere effort to illustrate a false political economy by appeal- 
ing to the reader's sympathies against that visionary condition of 


* Liurence Bloomfield in Ireland. A Molera Pyem. By William Allingham. 
London: Macmillan. 1861 
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things in which “ wealth accumulates and men decay,” so Mr. 
Allingham’s object is only to illustrate a truer social principle by 
showing the blunder of the ordinary English landlordism in Ire- 
land. But the whole power of Goldsmith’s poem is in the beauty 
with which he expresses his own personal feelings, humorous 
memories, and kindly ideals. 
village life, and not the life itself, for which we care ; Goldsmith’s 
lament over evicted peasants and emigrating families, rather than 
any verisimilitude in his picture. The strain of blended pathos 
and humour in the “ Deserted Village” is everything, and the sim- 
plicity of the political economy even adds to the effect. Gold- 
smith’s fancied purpose may have been to illustrate what he be- 
lieved to be a truth, but the mellow beauty of his poem arose in 
no small degree from the unfitness of his mind to discuss such 
subjects. Mr. Allingham’s power is of a very different kind. He 
tells. us modestly enough who has been his model :— 
“T have sometimes cried, 
‘ Afford my verse a little touch of aid, 
Thou grave, good-humoured, venerable Shade, 
Who once Comptroller of the Customs wast 
Edwardo Rege.” But my prayer is lost ; 
For though our modern telegraph extends 
Into that Other World’s extremest ends, 
Old Chaucer deigns no syllable to say, 
And I must only do the best I may.” 

And though we may admit that Laurence Bloomfield in Ireland 
is far too emphatically “a modern poem,” asit iscalled on the title- 
page, to be very like Chaucer,—too widely ranging and allusive in 
its thought, too full of that metaphysical flavour in its treatment 
of the commonest things which belongs particularly to our own 
time,—yet certainly there is more of the observant shrewdness 
of the old Collector of Customs than of the mellow Cuyp-like 
sunsets which Goldsmith wraps round his memories of the past, 
or the mingled wit and fun which seems in Goldsmith to combine 
the artificial pungency of France with the light-hearted laughter 
of Ireland. Yet Chaucer would never have written his sketches of 
the Canterbury pilgrims except as framework to the tales which 
he evidently regarded as the essence of the whole, though modern 
criticism lays perhaps quite as much store by his introduction as by 
the tales so introduced. The less lyrical a poem is, and the more 
it depends on the shrewdness and delicacy of its delineations of 
real life, the more it seems to need genuine narrative interest. 
When poetry approaches life thus from the outside, its charm 
depends in great measure on growing fuller and more eager, draw- 
ing on tributary interests, and running with a stronger current, 
as it goes on. Poetry of this sort is nearer to the novel 
than the lyric, and though it is rightly less dependent on 
mere story than the novel (because it should be saturated with 
beauty of form), yet it always, to be perfectly satisfying, reaches 
the heart of a deep individual interest before it concludes. 
Laurence Bloomfield in Ireland barely does this. It is a skilful 
and poetic picture of rural society, and little more. 


What, however, Mr. Allingham does do, he does with much 
insight. Nothing can be more true to nature than his 
sketch of the principal landlords of the neighbourhood,—the 
best of all perhaps being that of the O’Hara, the shy, proud, thin- 
minded, Celtic aristocrat, whose misfortune it is, like the Celtic 
aristocracy in general in France and the Scotch Highlands, no 
less. than Ireland, to be exceedingly ill fitted for the task of 
turning to any good account the personal reverence with whieh 
they are regarded by the lower class :— 


“ One other Landlord, to conclude our list : 
O’Hara,—The O'Hara, some insist,— 
Of princely Irish race, which sounds full well ; 
But what an Irish prince was who can tell ? 
It more imports to study wisely how 
They rule the world who stand for Princes now, 
The present Chief, a thin-faced man of care, 
Keeps here his Bailiff, but resides elsewhere ; 
A widower he, some fifty-two years old, 
A rigid Catholic, mild, formal, cold. 
Children he had, but death removed his sons, 
He lock’d his youthful daughters up as nuns; 
An heir for half his wealth he may select ; 
His Clergy use him with profound respect. 
O'Hara, once ambitious all in vain, 
And indisposed for action or for gain, 
Disgusted long since with a public life, 
Hates England’s name, but censures noisy strife ; 
Is proud, dyspeptic, taciturn, and shy, 
Learn’d in forgotten tritles, dead and dry ; 
Secluded from the troublons world he lives, 
And secret help to church and convent gives. 
Low-let, ill-till’d, and unimproved, his lands 
Are left in lazy, sneaking flatterers’ hands, 
Most of them of his Bailiff-steward’s tribe, 


It is Goldsmith’s sublimate of 


The picture of Sir Ulrick Hervey, Bloomfield’s uncle oy 
guardian, is not less able; nor does Mr. Allingham's art Ay 
fail him when he comes to men of quite different rank and a 
ture,—the agent Pigot, for instance, of whom cal 


“* Twas taught as part of Bloomfield’s early creed 
Pigot in-val-uable man indeed!” ; 
is, though only sketched, admirably sketched in the follo 
passages :— 
“ Fat Pigot turn’d to every one who spoke 
And laugh’d when each was done, as at a joke. 
His fun is somewhat threadbare, but you half 
Believe it rich, so hearty is his laugh; 
And not ill-furnish’d he with jest and tale, 
Beetroot beside his glowing cheek were pale. 
Kind to his household, jolly with his friends, 
Business begun, all Pigot’s feeling ends; 
With jovial voice and look, his hand, like Fate’s 
Can freeze the dwellers upon four estates, 
Whose slavish flattery finds a self-redress, 
A sort of freedom, in its own excess.” 


wing 


“Still, Pigot knows, though discontentment lurk, 
He’s most at ease in his habitual work, 
Within his line, courageous, strong, and tall, 
Beyond it, even timid, weak, and small ; 
His narrow education, flowerless mind, 
By no artistic faculty refined, 
Are then exposed, himself can partly see. 
Like ancient groom or stableman is he, 
At home on horseback, spite of prance and bound, 
A waddling cripple, place him on the ground.” 
Nor are the peasants on the estate or the Ribbonist Lodge at gl 
less well outlined. 
The conclusion to which Mr. Allingham evidently wishes ug ty 
come, is that Ireland is not so much in need of new laws ag of 
a new aristocracy,—that the Irish are a people whose defect it jg 
perhaps, but also their charm, to depend too much on personal 
influence and guidance,—so that no law, however just, sternly 
administered, or stupidly administered, or administered without 
much delicate tact and sympathy with the feelings of the peasantry, 
will ever succeed in bringing them up to the full stature of Irish 
manhood. The English capitalists, he seems to say, however 
just according to their own ideas of a capitalist’s duty, mismanage 
the Irish as muchas their own proud, thriftless, and indolent 
aristocracy ; and the whole object of the poem is to substantiate 
the criticism of the following paragraph on the past of Ireland, 
while it repudiates its spirit of hopelessness as to the future. The 
speaker is a kindly parish surgeon, who despises utterly the Irish 
character, but does all in his power to alleviate the sufferings of 
the peasantry, even when smarting from the results of their own 
thriftlessness :— 

“*¢Treland, forsooth, “a nation once again!” 
If Ireland was a nation, tell me when ? 
For since the civil modern world began 
What’s Irish History! Walks the child a man? 
Or strays he still perverse and immature, 
Weak, slothful, rash, irresolute, unsure ; 
Right bonds rejecting, hugging rusty chains, 
Nor one clear view, nor one bold step attains ? 
What Ireland might have been, if wisely school'd, 
I know not; far too briefly Cromwell ruled. 
We see the melting of a barbarous race, 
Sad sight, I grant, Sir, from their ancient place; 
But always, everywhere, it has been so ; 
Red Indians, Bushmen, Irish,—they must go ?’” 





ENGLAND IN THE TIME OF RICHARD III. 
AND HENRY VII.* 


Tue process of extracting history from the diplomatic stores of 
the past which nowadays are shovelled forth in a wholesale 


manner is something like that of getting aluminium out of clay. 
Many tons’ weight of the rough material produce, with much 
difficulty and the most refined chemical tortures, only a few ounces 
of the pure metal. Those;who choose to examine the rude ores 
for themselves may, however, now and then pick out a pebble or 
crystal in its native state which may form a greater ornament 
to the collector's cabinet than the transmuted mineral; and 
those who have the time and the appetite to read history for 
themselves out of contemporary records will not be altogether 
unrewarded. The second volume of letters and papers illus- 
trative of the reigns of Richard III. and Henry VII. edited by 
Mr. Gairdner is no very rich mine of curiosities; however, it 
brings us face to face with some of the actors of those times, in 
their “habits as they lived,” writing letters in the quaintest 
phraseology, and doing the business of their day with much 
energy and straightforwardness of speech. There is little in 





* Letters and Papers Illustrative of the Reign of Richard IIT. and Henry VII. Edited 





Nor any who withhold that rascal’s bribe.” 


by James Gairdner. Vol 11. (Record Commission.) Londop; Longmans. 
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golume relating to Richard III. or his reign, and the papers 
ofthe reign of Henry VII. are but few in number. A collec- 
tion of letters between James IV. of Scotland (1505-1509) and a 
yariety of correspondents is perhaps the most interesting part of 
the pook. One of the most curious of James's billets doux, 
ghich are written in classical Latinity, is addressed to John, King 
of Denmark, commending to him a certain gipsy, who proposed 
with his tribe from Scotland into Denmark. ‘“ Anthony 
Gawin,” says the King, “ Count of Little Egypt, and the rest of 
the afflicted and miserable race of that county, after wandering, 
gs the custom of their people is, about Christendom, impelled by 
the love of travel, and, as he says, by order of the Apostolic Seat, 
ved lately in our dominions, and besoughi us in compassion 
forhis lot and the misery of the people to allow him free access 
gnd licence to wander about with his clan. We readily granted 
what was due to the misfortunes of these poor people. So having 
resided here some months with credit, and, like a good Catholic 
(as we are given to understand), he now intends passing over into 
Denmark, to you, oh King! our uncle, and has begged from us a 
etter’ to your Highness stating the facts, and commending his 





gnlucky race to your royal mnnificence. For the rest we believe 
that the adventures and habits of these wandering Egyptians 
are better known to you than they are tous, inasmuch as Egypt 
js nearer to you, and you have a greater number of these fellows 
in your dominions.” King James’s notions of geography were 
evidently rather vague. 

Inthe fifteenth and sixteenth centuries missionary societies were 
goknown, but the pockets of the faithful were wont to be appealed 
to with much success for the purpose of defending Christendom 
against the Turks. Pope Alexander VI. seems to have found this 
aconvenient mode of raising money, and in the year of jubilee 
1500 an immense harvest was reaped by the sale of indulgences 
to the pilgrims who flocked to Rome on that occasion for remission 
of sins, the money to be applied faithfully to the withstanding 
of that cruel enemy the Turk. As numbers of the faithful were 
able to visit Rome personally, and as English visitors were 
less plentiful there than they are nowadays, the Pope bethought 
himself of sending a bull to England for the purpose of extending 
the advantages of the jubilee to that nation, not without corres- 
ponding benefit to the papal purse. This document is here given 
in an English form; its provisions as to the sums to be paid 
by persons of various conditions who should attend at the 
appointed churches, confess their sins, and seek absolution for 
the same, are very minute. Every man and woman of whatever 
degree, condition, or estate, having lands, tenements, or rents 
amounting to the yearly value of 2,000/. or above was to pay of 
true and lawful money the sum of 31. 6s. 8d. Those who had 
1,000] a year were to pay 2/., and so on in a descending scale 
down to those who had 20/. a year, who were taxed tenpence. 
Men of religion were not exempt, and, indeed, were taxed 
higher than laymen. A convent with rents of 2,000/. a 
year had to pay 107. Persons whose landed property pro- 
duced less than 40/. a year were also taxed upon a valuation of 
their moveable goods or personalty. The possession of gouds to 
the value of 1,000/. involved the payment of forty shillings, of 
goods within the value of 200/., and not under 201, twelve pence. 
Those with less worldly wealth might pay what they pleased; 
according to their devotion. The Holy Father, “ willing more 
largely to provide for the health and welfare of the souls of all 
Christian people,” added a special power of absolution of all who 
had committed simony in giving or receiving holy orders, or bene- 
fices spiritual, or any other ways, so that “ they might, notwith- 
standing the said simony so committed, minister in the orders so 
received, and the benefices so obtained lawfully keep and occupy, 
and the fruits received, or to be received, occupy and dispose at 
their pleasure.” For this purpose, of course, composition had to 
be made with the Pope’s commissary. That no tender conscience 
might be left without consolation, “ the said commissary had 
power to compound, absolve, and dispense with all those that 
occupy evil-gotten goods, all usurers, and all such that wrongfully 
and unlawfully occupyeth or withholdeth other men's goods, by 
finding of goods hid, not knowing or doubting who be the owners 
of such goods, or to whom they should make restitution, that 
they may lawfully keep and occupy the same goods, first making 
Composition for the same with the said commissary of some 
certain sum of money to be spent in the foresaid holy use ; that is 
to say, for the relief and defence of our faith against the 
most cruel and most bitter enemy of the same, the Turk.” We 
Should like to know the amount that was raised by this ingenious 
wmachinery, and how far the usurers, extortioners, and the 
thievish community in general availed themselves of it. A speci- 








men of this class is introduced to us in another part of the volume. 

A manuscript from the King’s library, dated 1498, contains a 
petition addressed to “ Maystre Sir John Turburfelde, Kayght, 
one of the kyngys councell,” in which are detailed the extortions 
of one Harry Uvedale, of Corffe Castle, and bailiff of the borough 
of Wareham, who, with the assistance of another official named 
William Rawlyns, seems to have plundered the inhabitants of his 
district in a wholesale manner. The petition plaintively alleges, 
amongst other things, “ that the foresaid Harry Uvedale, bayle.of 
the borow of Wareham, hath ther an underbayle whose name is 
Richard Alen, alias Bayle, that came thidder within this iij or iiij 
yere not wurth a grote; howbeit, by his sotell practyse and fals 
ymaginacions, William Rawlyns councell, and Uvedale is mayn- 
tenans, is as well apwynted in his howse at this owre, and 
as clenly appareld, as any manne of his degree within that 
towne.” ‘Also Uvedale shereth every yere of his own shepe 
growyn a xl. or 1, weight of wull, and it is not knowen in this 
cuntre where or to whom [he sells] one weight of wull growyn of 
his own shepe, wherefor it is to be presupposed that he con- 
veyeth hyt over see.” Uvedale, however, did worse things 
than merely selling his own wool to foreigners, for “ ther was a 
Frens shipp lost at the foreland of Seynt Aldernis, vij of the 
maryners came to land alyve, and fayn wuld have had socour 
and helpe to have saved ther goodys to ther own use. Harry 
Uvedale and his servauntys savyd the seyd goodys to his use, the 
which was ox hidys of Irland, mantels, and fissh, with mastys, 
saylys, ankers, cabyls, and guernys, to the value of xl. li. and 
above, as men seyde. And so the pore men departed with litell 
or nothyn hangyng upon ther backys.” 

In his preface to the volume Mr. Gairdner discusses some of 
the dark questions arising out of the history of this period, but it 
cannot be said that;the papers here collected really cast much light 
upon any of the points about which we should most like to be in- 
formed. The traditional Richard IIL., as drawn by the chroniclers 
of his time and stereotyped by Shakespeare, remains the same, 
in spite of some modern attempts made to whitewash the 
character of this “ vice of kings.’ Mr. Gairdner remarks upon the 
extreme scdntiness of letters of the reign of Henry VIL., the first 
ten years being an almost absolute blank, and the remaining 
fourteen only in aslight degree more satisfactory. Some light has 
been thrown upon the subject by the researches of Mr. Bergen- 
roth in the archives of Simancas, but “of Henry himself or 
his ministers there is hardly a paper in England to tell us what 
was done or thought advisable at any juncture of this chequered 
reign.” 

Henry’s reign, however, is one peculiarly worth studying. 
“ He was,” says Mr. Gairdner, “ the very king of whom England 
then appeared to stand in need; pre-eminently fitted to command 
the respect, if not the affection, of his subjects.” Lord Burleigh 
said, * his heart was a store-house of all heroical virtues ;” and 
Lord Bacon, who wrote the history of his reign, styles him the 
Solomon of England. 

The slight additions which this volume affords to the picture of 
his times are therefore acceptable. 





THE LIFE OF GENERAL WOLFE.* 
Tue life of the military Nelson of England has at length been 
written, and, on the whole, well written, by Mr. Wright, who has 
successfully carried through the task commenced only to relin- 
quish it by Gleig, and subsequently by Southey. Mr. Wright 
has not only possessed the advantage of access to the entire 
family correspondence of his hero, but has also been enabled to 
introduce a considerable number of letters written by Wolfe to 
various private friends, whose descendants have consented to 
thus aid the undertaking. It is now for more than a century 
that Wolfe's correspondence has been kept back from the 
world, and it turns out to be so complete and so minute 
that the biographer's task is in reality reduced to that of 
furnishing a running commentary explanatory of allusions 
and descriptive of contemporaneous events. This duty has 
been performed by Mr. Wright most efficiently. The cir- 
cumstances to which we are indebted for this long wished- 
for biography, aud the curious vicissitudes which have led to the 
preservation of the principal portion of the correspondence, are 
recorded by Mr. Wright in his preface. The letters addressed 
by Wolfe to his father and mother were carefully preserved by 
them, and after the death of the latter by her executor, General 
Warde, and his son, also General Warde. After having been 
placed for some time in the hands of Mr. Gleig for use in bis 





* The 


Life of Major-General James Wolfe. By Rvbert Wright. London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1864. 
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‘ the offspring of so great a man,” he “fancies. not aac” oil 
“Lives of Military Commanders,” they were borrowed by Mr. | on the offspring great a 1,” he “ fancies, not withou, sole att 
Turner on behalf of Southey. Southey, on abandoning his pro- | some grounds, that he is infinitely inferior to his father,” jesttily 
ject, returned the letters to Mr. Turner ; but they never reached | seems to have entered fully into French gaiety, though he is not ihere is 
their real owner, for at the sale of the library of the late Mr. | a little severe in his remarks on French love for it Occasionally, We cov 
Dawson Turner, of Yarmouth, the whole of the materials thus} and was much struck with their attention to external matte oqissior 
obtained were offered for sale, but were ultimately withdrawn, | such as manner and dress, 0 tag other things by the fore, thi 
and after a friendly investigation of his claim made over to affected custom of —— rellas then Coming into vogue, jadioes: 
Admiral Warde, grandson of the executor of Mrs. Wolfe’s will. | During the next four years Wolfe was quartered in different Parts 
Mr. Wright, who during a residence in Canada had become | of England, devoting his time aud energies to the improvement contr] 
thoroughly acquainted with the scene of Wolfe’s crowning of the condition of all troops within his influence. Notwith. It is 
triumph, collected by degrees all the information within standing the popular impression - to his awkwardness and: from ill 
his reach relating to Wolfe's career, and ultimately con- | shyness in society, it is clear from the number of men of station light, dl 
ceived the idea of compiling a memoir of him which should who were now rapidly becoming his firm friends that he must hare gam of 
at once be more complete and more accurate than the possessed no ordinary powers of fascination for those who r food an 
numerous crude and fugitive sketches of his life which had knew him. It is difficult to realize in these days the chronic foar pare ail 
previously appeared. Besides the fortunate recovery of Wolfe’s | of invasion which then kept the southern counties in a perpetual a hospi 
home correspondence, the still more remarkable discovery only | state of panic, and the anxioty and ae amongst our Night 
fifteen years ago of a packet of letters addressed by Wolfe to his | scattered and scanty garrisons, of which h olfe’s letters during the chit 
intimate friend Colonel Rickson, has materially contributed to | this period give striking illustrations. In 1756 a desperate effort erer, th 
the completeness of Mr. Wright’s work. Hitherto, owing to was at length made by England to restore her military prestige, and th 
the inaccessibility of Wolfe’s correspondence, even the leading | in face of the daily fear of an invasion, the loss of Minorca, losgeg inferion 
events of his career have been but little understood. in Canada, and the tragedy of the Black Hole in Calcutta, Addi. met th 
The Wolfes were an English family, who seem to have tional battalions were raised everywhere, and Highlander hich | 
settled “beyond the pale” at a period not exactly determined. | enlisted for service in America. In the following year Gener mound 
In 1651 Captain George Woulfe was one of twenty of the| Wolfe acted as Quartermaster-General to the expedition against wealth 
defenders of Limerick who were specially excluded by Ireton from | Rochefort, and gave advice amidst the feeble and divided coup. buildir 
the privileges of capitulation. He ultimately escaped, however, | sels of the commanders which if an eee rey probably and su 
came to England, and married. His grandson, General Edward | have ended in the capture of Rochelort—e a = Ny according of gra 
Wolfe, had served with distinction in the Low Countries under | to Louis XV., would have cost him thirty mi lion ft ancs to repair, detern 
Marlborough and in Scotland under Wade, before his marriage and | In the meantime affairs were oven weure in America. Our forces Nighti 
settlement at Westerham, in Kent, where in 1727 the future hero | were under Lord Loudoun, who, “ like St. George, was always on that ¢ 
of Quebec was born. The first characteristic step of his life was his | horseback, but never nome on, o~ General ——— whom, limits 
volunteering at the age of thirteen to accompany his father in the according to Walpole, “a child mig a . terri y with a fire-pl 
expedition to the West Indies under Lord Cathcart. But ardent | pop-gun,” while a fleet of adage sall 0 a ine, under Hol- pipes 
as the boy’s determination to see service was even at that age, | borne, was shattered by a storm without = ing a — In 
he had to yield to the weakness of constitution against which his | 1758, however, a different era commenced. vali, ot Louis- venti 
whole life was a struggle, and a violent illness prevented him | bourg was commenced under General Amherst, Wo ee y direct. ven 
from joining an expedition of which the ignominious failure | ing the siege operations by land, and Boscawen 7 lala 
was the natural result of the two great vices of English | worthy companions in arms. Lord Chatham once said to Bos three 
military and naval administration at that time,—the utter dis-|cawen, “ When other officers always raise ros a 0 
regard of the officers for the health, comfort, and consequent | find expedients. After a short interval > rest Pos gland was ( 
efficiency of their men, and a jealousy between the two services | Wolfe started in the following year for Reed ot ast ae in the 
which frequently brought affairs toa dead lock at a most im-| his life, practically as Commander-in- hie > t r ae te, walls 
portant crisis. In the following year, however, the longed-for | but according to theory only as Major-Genera » a0 pres « the 
commission was obtained, and Wolfe commenced active life at the | ™8 Pay as such—it was with difficulty that he -- obtain pa 
age of fifteen as a second lieutenant in the Marines, exchanging | Warrant for 500/. for his immediate expenses. ry a less | 
a few months later into the 12th, or Colonel Duroure’s, Regiment | f his life is a household word amongst us, and welcome trusté 
of Foot. After a couple of years’ inaction in the Low Countries, | 48 all the correspondence connected with it is both to — meth: 
we find Wolfe first shadowing forth all the elements of his future | men and Englishmen in general, it cannot heighten the colous dow 
character. He acted as adjutant throughout the battle of | of the picture of herolem, genius, and duty familiar to every The ¢ 
Dettingen with great credit, and a few days later wrote to his | Englishman. But every Englishman will read with the deepest ne 
father a masterly report of the military bearings of the engage- | interest the details of the weary months that preceded the not b 
ment, as well as a graphic description of its general features. | triumph, the discouragements, the struggling against physical perpé 
After serving through the disastrous campaign of the ensuing | weakness and illness, and the difficulties which only the genius that 
year, though not present at Fontenoy, Wolfe joined the forces | of a Wolfe could have overcome. Wolfe s memory would never for p 
under Wade at Newcastle, and subsequently fought at Falkirk | have been forgotten, but this collection of his correspondence hone 
and Culloden. Mr. Wright quotes, in order to discredit, the story | was alike due to him and to his country. With his private mech 
from the “ Anti-Jacobin” of Wolfe having forfeited his favour with | character, as far as it appears in these letters, we have little to vent 
-the Duke of Cumberland by refusing to shoot a wounded High-| do. It seems to have been far from agreeable, and not fauliless. quite 
lander at Culloden whose defiant glance irritated the latter to | But as illustrating the public character of the hero of the heights by p 
fury. It is difficult to believe that the popular idol of the day | of Abraham, the only military genius England possessed ata time prob 
could have been the monster of this story. There was plenty of | of great difficulties, and one who took an elevated view of his wall 
fighting going on in those days, and after a short stay in London | profession in all its relations, in an age when that profession . in a 
Wolfe was again in Flanders, and taking a share in the battle of | in England too generally reached an inconceivable state 0 asys 
Laffeldt, for which he was publicly thanked by the Commander- | degradation, this publication is a national acquisition. thes. 
in-Chief. After a couple of years spent in Scotland, during which re to g 
the development in his pd re ie a daring but raw youth to NOTES ON HOSPITALS.* : id 01 
a man of the world, mixing freely in the society of men of rank, Miss NIGHTINGALE’s book 18 80 good that it may be fairly sai heall 
and writing with ease and force on all passing subjects, may be | to owe its third edition to its own merits rather than to ro the | 
distinctly traced in his letters, still as numerous as ever. The| name. It is the largest common sense about hospitals, correc ethic 
next phase in his life is his short residence at Paris, under the| by thorough practical and scientific training. Merely as . the 
patronage of our Ambassador, Lord Albemarle, in the years| specimen of clear thought and compressed style, showing 0 woo 
1752-3. It was a strange time then, even for Paris, and Wolfe | what a highly trained woman is capable, the work would deserve ond 
had full opportunities of mixing in society. Madame de Pompa- | a distinguished place in literature. It is not exactly meant for r 9 
dour was in the zenith of her power, and Paris, regardless of | the drawing-room table, but homely, even repulsive details are Nig! 
wars and rumours of wars, was a prolonged carnival of gaiety.| handled with the most colourless delicacy, and many of the of h 
Lord Chesterfield was writing letters to his degenerate son, suggestions are as well adapted for the sick rooms of a home as peo} 
an attaché at the British Embassy, in which, he prophesied that | for the wards of a hospital. Except a line of rather boarding- suff 
before the end of the century “ the trade of both king and priest | school sentiment about a deceased German prince, and a spiteful erys 
will not be half so good a one as it has been.” Wolfe saw * Notes on Hospitals. By Vlorence Nightingale. Enlarged, and for the most part dew 
Philip Stanhope, and though he “could not give any judgment | Rewritten. London: Longman and Cs ; ne crot 
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ns hope Miss Nightingale will expunge in future editions, 


there i8 really not a phrase to which exception can be taken. 
We could wish for a little more original suggestion; but the 
oqission cannot be unintentional, and we must conclude, there- 
fore, that Miss N ightingale is deliberately humouring the pre- 
‘dices of & profession that especially eschews all theory, and 
; also that her own mind has unconsciously contracted a 
contempt for all that is not based upon experiment. 

It is gratifying to find that the chief requisites for recovery 
from illness are, after all, few and simple. Pure air and water, 
‘ht, cleanliness, and cheerful surroundings, are pretty well the 
sum of what the hospital is called upon to provide, if we assume 
food and medicine to be the doctor's especial care. To secure 
gre air in the midst of the crowded population for whose wants 
a hospital is built is, however, not quite a simple matter. Miss 
Nightingale suggests grouping in the suburbs with reference to 
the chief centres of population. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the suburbs of to-day are the future city of to-morrow, 
and that a low suburb like the Surrey side of the Thames is 
inferior to the higher Bloomsbury level. The Roman patricians 
met this difficulty by massive substructures, such as that upon 
which Sallust’s gardens were raised. In default of these costly 
mounds, however, which belong rather to old times or to private 
wealth than to charity, something may be done by isolating the 
building in as large grounds as possible, rearing it on concrete, 
and surrounding it with an artificial soil two feet deep, at least, 
of gravel. Assuming the air to be dry, the next point is to 
determine how it shall be supplied pure to the invalid. Miss 
Nightingale decides that the temperature ought to resemble 
that of an ordinary house, and to vary within moderate 
limits accordingly ; that heat ought to be radiated from open 
fire-places, not stiflingly transmitted from warm water in iron 
pipes; and that large windows, and, perhaps, a few air- 
shafts from the ceiling to the roof, are the best means of 
ventilation. She quotes one or two triumphant facts in 
favour of her atmospheric theory. In 1814-15 the hospital 

administration of Paris, being hard pressed for room, fitted up 
three unfinished abuttoirs for 6,000 patients. Several rooms 
were without doors and windows, and the mortality of these 
was one-half of what it was in the ordinary hospitals. Similarly 
in the wooden hospital huts before Sebastopol, with pervious 
walls and open ventilators, in which the patients sometimes said 
“they would get less snow if they were outside,” such a thing 
as catching cold was never heard of, and the mortality was far 
less than at Scutari. We think, however, Miss Nightingale 
trusts a little too much to what we may call the unscientific 
methods of windows and chimneys. There are days when a win- 
dow cannot well be opened, and when a fire cannot be endured, 
The same room with the same appliances is notoriously healthier 
on one day than on another. We see no reason why this should 
not be at least partially obviated. An open current of lime-water, 
perpetually flowing, would carry off much of the carbonic acid 
that is the active poison of an exhausted atmosphere. Machines 
for pumping in fresh air, to be used in emergencies such as we 
have instanced, are certainiynot beyond the reach of modern 
mechanical science, and might casily be so managed as to pre- 
vent any excessive draught. We believe Miss Nightingale is 
quite right in objecting to double wards, or large rooms divided 
by partitions, with apertures to do duty for windows. It would 
probably be better, though less comfortable, to have no parti- 
wall or screen. But the question practically is one of expense 
in a great city, where every inch of surface is costly, and where 
asystem of long galleries represents many additional yards of sur- 
face. In default of what is best, we may often turn second best 
to good account. 

On pure air and cleanliness will depend, not only the general 
health of the patients, but their freedom from fevers, especially of 
the kind called contagious. ‘There are probably few subjects on 
which the opinions of educated and sensible men are so far below 
the scientific level as on this. ‘To this day stone walls and 
wooden furniture are supposed to retain scarlet fever for weeks 
and even months, and the Local Board at Oxford in 1854 ordered 
the clothes and bedding of cholera patients to be burned. Miss 
Nightingale’s results may be approximately given in two sentences 
ofherown, ‘Sick people are more susceptible than healthy 
people, and if they be shut up without sufficient space and 
sufficient fresh air, there will be produced not only fever, but 
erysipelas, pyemia, and the usual tribe of hospital-generated epi- 
demic diseases. Again, if we have a fever hospital with over- 
crowded, badly ventilated wards, we are quite certain to have 





d about an “ English Sister of Mercy,” which we | the air become so infected as to poison the blood not only of the 


sick, so as to increase their mortality, but also of the medical 
attendants and nurses, so that they also shall become subjects of 
fever.” To this we will just add, that so long as ventilation 
remains an imperfect science the propriety of massing sufferers 
from the same malady under the same roof, as in fever and cholera 
hospitals, must be very doubtful, not to mention thatnothingis more 
likely to unnerve the system than for a patient to see a room full of 
cases like his own succumbing to disease, or struggling painfully 
with it. The difficuity of insuring cleanliness, though Jess than 
that of providing fresh air, is unhappily very great. The puri- 
fication that suffices for a healthy man, or for normal circum- 
stances, is constantly below hospital requirements. In the 
lying-in hospital at Vienna, the physicians’ side having been 
separated from that assigned to the midwives, the death-rate 
iu the former appeared to be four times greater than in the latter. 
The cause at last proved to be that physicians and students 
constantly came to their work after post-mortem examinations 
or dissections, and thus poisoned the patients with hands that, 
in spite of washing, were still tainted with putrescent animal 
matter. Washing in chlorine water at once met the difficulty. 
Miss Nightingale’s little book abounds with practical suggestions 
on such matters as drainage, bedding, ward furniture, and water 
supply. We believe, however, we can give her one hint. In 
the Lunatic Hospital at Blois, the chief physician, Dr. Lunier, 
some years ago introduced a new mattrass in three divisions, 
any one of which might be taken away and cleaned separately. 
The increased economy, and, therefore, practically the increase 
in cleanliness by this arrangement, is obvious. 

Passing over an interesting and terrible chapter on Indian 
hospitals, we may just notice a valuable appendix on different 
systems of hospital nursing. Miss Nightingale sums up in favour 
of that in which the nurses belong to a religious order and are 
under their own spiritual head, the hospital being administered 
by a separate and secular governing body, as, on the whole, best 
calculated to secure good nursing for the sick and the general 
well-being of both patients and nurses. King’s College, London, 
is the only perfect instance of this system in England. As the 
purely religious system is never likely to prevail in a Protestant 
country, and the system which subordinates the nurses to a 
government other than medical is not likely to be introduced in 
the face of modern opinion, the question practically lies between 
sisters serving avowedly with some religious motive and paid 
professional nurses. We believe the balance of educated and un- 
prejudiced medical opinion is with Miss Nightingale and in 
favour of the sisterhoods. She recommends the plan partly as 
producing a constant collision between the authorities and the 
sisterhood, which results in practical improvements, and partly 
because paid nurses are apt to take bribes and make petty advan- 
tages out of the patients. We may add to this, thut as nurses 
are no longer the decrepit crones who used to be chosen for that 
service, but ablebodied young women, the restraint of something 
like strong religious principle becomes indispensable if morality 
is to be preserved. Again, the hard work of night-watching is a 
great provocative of drinking, and every doctor knows how often 
his cures are retarded or defeated by untrustworthy servants. 
Although, therefore, the class from whom sisters are recruited is 
less capable of hard work than that which supplies nurses, 
and requires more hands, it does its duty, on the whole, more 
thoroughly. As the first prejudices against the name rather 
than the thing wear out, we may hope that the honourable and 
useful profession of sisterhoods of mercy will be thrown open to 
some of our unoccupied London ladies. 





PAPAL LEGENDS.* 
[Finst Norice.] 
Turs little book is a truly valuable contribution to the curiosities 
of history, by a writer whose name vouches at once for its 
critical spirit and learning. Dry. Dillinger is a man of perplexing 
and eccentric habits of mind, for while no one has shown himself 
a more devoted advocate of the religious doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, there is an apparently irrepressible impulse within 
him to keep selecting for the favourite objects of his keen criti- 
cism some of those not very creditable bits of doubtful anti- 
quarianism which have got to hang around the history of the 
Roman See, and which Roman Catholic writers of the humdrum 
type in favour at the Vatican are thankful to leave in tacit oblivion. 
Also it can create no surprise to learn that the somnolent dons 
of Rome are aghast at the recklessness which makes the German 
visionary drive fearlessly the scalping-knife of his withering in- 


Munich, 1863. 








* Die Papst Fabeln des Mittelalters. Von Joh J.J. von Dillinger. 
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vestigation right through everything which is spurious, what- 
ever may ve the venerable authority compromised by the opera- 
tion. ‘This peculiar quality of Dr. Déllinger’s mind has never 
been shown more keenly than in the clinching demonstration 
he gives of the origin of certain legends connected with the early 
‘history of the Papacy. The nine stories subjected to the dis- 
solying action of his merciless criticism have all been invoked 
as precedents on important occasions, as if they had the in- 
controvertible authority of facts. Indeed, one striking contrast 
exists between the mythology of other histories and of the 
Papacy. In the former, legends spring out of the remoteness of 
prehistoric ground, and, as a rule, remained confined for dissemi- 
nation to the agency of credulous ignorance, whereas Papal 
legends, if not invented, have yet been adopted and deliberately 
accredited by canonical authorities when their matter was found 
favourable to some particular interest, spiritual or secular, of the 
Roman See. The only exception to this latter point is that 
strangest of fables Pope Joan, a story which shallow Protestants 
loved to dwell on, and devout Catholics of learning once actually 
winced under, until their nervousness about grappling with a 
hoax of such preposterous monstrosity had the effect of over- 
laying it with an atmosphere of mystery, thick enough to make 
still twenty years ago a plodding Dutch professor conclude the 
evidence to be clear in favour of Pope Joan, and to puzzle 
a man of Luden’s eminence whether to believe or reject the 
story. 

We know nothing more palpably instructive of the kind of 
difficulties that must beset an attempt to test the intrinsic worth 
of legends by general principles of common-sense divination, 
and to reduce them back to their original germ of fact, than an 
observation of the apparently irresistible body of evidence to the 
existence of this most undoubted child of fancy, Pope Joan. Ac- 
cording to the current legend, a woman sometimes called 
Agnes, sometimes Gilberta—sometimes said to have been 
from England, and sometimes from Mayence—went to Athens, 
became in its imaginary schools a proficient in knowledge— 
came then to Rome, where in man’s disguise she taught 
the sciences with a success which caused her, in or about 855, to 
be elected by acclamativ.a to the Papacy, when—in one version, 
during the inaugural procession to the Lateran, in another, while 
officiating at high mass—her sex became scandalously revealed 
by her suddenly giving birth to a child. Now Catholic writers 
have sometimes pronounced the whole hoax to have been the 
production of Byzantine evil-mindedness, but Dr. Déllinger says 
that he has been unable to find any earlier allusion than of the 
fourteenth century, by a Greek writer, to the story, and he is 
convinced that it sprang up in good Catholic soil, most probably 
in Rome itself. The earliest mention of Pope Joan occurs in the 
chronicle of a French Dominican, Stephen de Bourbon (d. 1261), 
who refers for his authority to the lost chronicle of a brother 
Dominican, Jean de Mailly. But the capital vehicle for the 
diffusion of the myth was the once widely read chronicle of the 
Silesian Dominican and Papal Chaplain, Martinus Polonius (d. 
middle of thirteenth century), It cannot excite surprise that 
an uncritical generation should have swallowed a story, however 
strange and discreditable to the Papacy, when it came with the 
seeming voucher of one so intimately connected with the Holy 
See. Also this particular testimony long proved a perplexing 
incident to those who doubted the story, until recent collation of 
MSS. established the fact that in none written in Martinus’s life- 
time is it to be found, and that in the later ones, where it occurs, 
it has been plainly thrust in between the lives of Leo IV. and 
Benedict III., apparently for no better reason than that the 
text at that point of time offered special facilities for inter- 
polation. As to its date, Tolommeo di Lucca teaches us 
that it had been perpetrated before 1312, in which year he finished 
his chronicle, for he quotes Martinus as the only writer who 
affirmed a “ Johannes Anglicus” to have reigned between these 
two Popes. What may have precisely suggested so preposterous 
@ story it is impossible at this time to determine, but it is a very 
curious fact, and in our opinion not yet sufficiently explained, 
that at the end of the thirteenth century a perfect frenzy for circu- 
lating this discreditable fable seized suddenly the monastic scribes 
of the day, and most especially the Dominicans, who yet were in 
principle the sworn bodyguard of the HolySee. To the enigmatic 
passion of these friars it is due that this incredible hoax became 
for centuries a matter of accepted belief with the most enlightened 
minds, and with those who had every interest to impugn its 
authenticity. History furnishes no more pregnant illustration of 
the depths of mental helplessness into which the middle ages fell, 


their belief in a fable so gross that it could not but have bunt a 
| the merest prick of a common-sense criticism, which jp this 
instauce it was as easy, as it would seem natural, that they shoulg 
apply, partly from their nearness in time to the supposed eveut, 
and partly from their irresistible interest in rejecting a libel directeg 
against the ecclesiastical order. It is in the circumstances that 
are connected with this spontaneous supply of an array of falgg 
testimony, so elaborate and so endowed with all the outward signs 
of credibility, that its production would have baffled the inventiyg 
powers of the most unbridled fancy, that the myth of the Woman. 
Pope has a character differing from all other legends, and Offer. 
ing something of real value for the serious consideration of thogg 
historical students, who pretend to sift by their perspicacity the 
truth of early traditions. In the beginning of the fourteenth 
century PopeJoan’s effigy was set up amongst those of the Po 
in Sienna Cathedral, where it remained without challenge for typ 
hundred years, although in that time two natives of Sienna wer 
Popes. At Constanz Huss quoted the case of Rope Joan withou 
one of the assembled divines presuming to impugn his reference, 
The great Chancellor Gerson gave his opinion that her existeng 
could not be doubted, and Cardinal Torquemada rests one of hig 
arguments on the fact of a woman having once acted as Chrigt’s 
Vicar, while AZneas Sylvius, in controversy with the Bohemian 
Reformers, allows himself only just to lisp something about the 
evidence not seeming quite conclusive on that head. We must 
refer to Dr. Déllinger for the long file of witnesses to their own 
ignorance whom he brings forward, and which we can increase 
by one that seems to us worthy of notice, as illustrating the late 
date at which the highest members of the Church still lived ip 
this unaccountable delusion. In the curious diary of Burcard, 
Master of the Ceremonies to Innocent VIII. and Alexander VI, 
there is a short dry entry of his having been severely chidden for 
inadvertently leading the Pope’s inaugural procession to the 
Lateran, past a site fraught with such painfully scandalous re. 
collections as of Pope Joan’s revealed shame. 

How, then, was it brought about that this preposterous impos. 
ture kept so firm a hold on general belief? Dr. Déllinger 
attributes this to four circumstances that accidentally coincided 
in impressing the public with an appearance of speaking evi- 
dence ;—an inscription of obscure wording that met the common 
fate of a forced rendering; a mutilated statue close by this slab, 
which was assumed to represent a woman with a child in her 
arms; the fact that the street where these monuments stood, 
though leading straight to the Lateran, was generally avoided by 
processions, really from its narrrowness, but in popular belief 
from its associations ; and, finally, the use at the Pope's installa- 
tion down to the middle of the sixteenth century of a chair of 
peculiar construction. The first three circumstances are quite 
in the category of those proofs which popular belief is prone to 
conjure up in support of a popular error, but the last is attended 
by points suggestive of some curious reflection. The object in 
question was one of those open-bottomed porphyry seats used im 
Roman baths, from one of which it had been transferred to St, 
Sylvester’s oratory at the Lateran, and the story was, that ever 
since the scandal which had befallen the Church in Pope Joan 
every Pope before proclamation underwent in it inspection as to 
sex. Dr. Dollinger is emphatic, as are indeed all modern authors, 
in pronouncing this asserted ceremony to be a groundless inven- 
tion, as everything else bearing on Pope Joan; and yet, with all 
deference to his opinion, we cannot resist the impression that on 
certain points the balance of such evidence as we have hitherto been 
furnished with does not incline in favour of this conclusion. In the 
first place, there is a strange coincidence (and Dr. Déllinger admits 
it) between the date assigned to Pope Joan by the earliest writers 
who mention her, and of the first employment of the open chair 
for the Pope’s enthronization. Stephen de Bourbon gives A.D. 
1100 as Pope Joan’s date, while the first notice we have of this 
chair is on Paschal II.’s enthronization in 1099. It continued im 
use until the installation of Leo X.’s successor, when we are told 
modifications were introduced into the ceremonies until then cus 
tomary on the occasion. Now Dr. Déllinger dwells forcibly on the 
inconceivable credulity in a hoax for the dissipation of which, he 
says, all that would have been needed would have been to 
address a query to any cardinal or Church dignitary necessarily 
present at a Papal installation. But it happens that the very 
appeal which, as Dr. Dellinger so confidently assumes, must have 
resulted in a crushing refutation has been addressed. During 
the reign of Leo X.—therefore before the old-established cere 
monies were changed—Giampietro Valeriano Bolzani, a prelate 
of the Papal Court, addressed Cardinal Hippolyte Medici in & 
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“Fof the Pope's Licensers on the title-page, wherein he speaks at 
Jjength of the inspection every Pope has to submit to. By what 
r0cess of subtle reasoning can it be made intelligible that, if, 
the assailed ceremony were indeed an utter hoax, so deliberate a 
statement should yet have been ventured upon in pre:eace of the 
Roman Court, and then have been sent forth in print, not merely | 
unchallenged, but with the express sanction of the Papal authori- | 
ties—all this happening at the very moment when the Holy See | 
was become alive to its dangers, under the hot fire of Luther’s | 
invective against its scandals and abuses? We are at a loss 
how satisfactorily to reconcile such incongruities. The circum- 
stances, tested by the touchstone of criticism, would appear to us 
to warrant the conclusion that, to say the least, it is not proven 
that a ceremony of the kind was not once performed. Such a 
conclusion does not in any way imply the slightest belief in Pope 
Joan. It relates solely to the points of ceremonial, and rests ou 
the following grounds :—It is admitted that considerable changes 
were made on Leo X.’s death in the ceremonies of ancient origin 
customary on @ Pope's installation, although, from the jealousy 
with which the Vatican records are kept, we know for certain 
neither the full nature of the changes nor the reason why they 
were made. It is a fact that the most learned men of their day, 
BEaneas Sylvius, Gerson, and Torquemada, believed in Pope Joan. 
What right have we, then, for a confident assumption that the 
myth which conquered their superior intellects must have been 
« powerless to encroach some degrees further, and that a popular 
delusion which figured without challenge for centuries in the 
Cathedral of Sienna must have been unable to impress traces of 
its currency on the ceremonies connected with that particular 
solemnity which could not but be associated with a vivid remem- 
brance of the so widely accredited incident of its story? Incre- 
dible as the performance of such a ceremony seems, it is not more 
incredible than the incontrovertible fact of the belief which ex- 
isted. We say, therefore, that on the evidence hitherto produced, 
this point cannot be said to be disposed of in the satisfactory 
manner, in which Pope Joan's claims to personal existence have 
been disposed of. Had the Vatican archives been thrown open, 
no doubt Dr. Déllinger would hive stript the point of all 
obscurity, but as he has been obliged to leave it, there still hangs 
one shred of mystery around the otherwise exploded hoax of 


Pope Joan. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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*,* We sincerely regret that in our issue of the 16th inst. there 
appeared, by a curious accident that it would be useless to explain, a 
notice of an amusing burlesque called Lurline, privately printed, which 
was not sent and not intended for review. 

The Midnight Sunrise and The Star of Hope. The Latin arranged and 
translated by the Rev, A. J. Ross; music by G. C. Hamilton, (Cocks 
and Co.)—We are glad to see Mr. Ross going on with the good work he 
has commenced. The first of these two pieces is a translation of the 
beautiful Latin hymn Nativitas Domini, arranged in four parts, with 
solos for each, a chorus, and an unaccompanied quartet. The second is 
an arrangement of Venit Rex as an anthem for Advent. The music 
is well suited to the subjects, and the quartet Zmber Laetus, in the latter 
piece, a really beautiful composition. 

The Intellectual Observer, January to March, 1864, A monthly journal 
of science is, as may be supposed, of a more popular character than even 
a Popular Science quarterly,—that is to say, the articles are more various 
in point of subject, and slighter in point of treatment, It is certainly 
one of the features of the present day that papers on “ The Dentition of 
British Molluscs,” and on “ Mosses, Grimmia, and Schistidium ” attract 
the public, and doubtless it is a very healthy feature. We must call 
attention to a suggestive little paper on “ Insanity and Crime” in the 
March number, 

The British Army Review. No. 5. March,1864. (Saunders, Otley, and 
Morgan,)—A little 12mo, pamphlet,—quite inoffensive,—but scarcely 
very attractive to men in the position of officers in the army, to whom 
it seems to appeal. A work of this stamp addressed to the soldiers 
would, we should fancy, have been a better idea. 

The Technologist. March, 1864, Edited by P. L. Simmonds, F.S.S. 
(Kent and Co.)—The speciality of this monthly is the application of 
Science to art, manufacture, and culture. Accordingly, we have two 
Papers on the application of certain vegetable fibres to papermaking 
another on “Sericulture in Oudh,” another on the economic uses of certain | 
nuts and seeds. In short, the work is practical in its character rather 
than amusing, and will be found less attractive to the ordinary reader 
than to the agriculturist or manufacturer. 

Journal of the Workhouse Visiting Society. No. 28. 1864. (Long- | 
man and Co.)—This pamphlet is published quarterly, and repre- 
Sents the results of the experience of those who have devoted them- | 

















houses, and more especially solacing and relieving the aged and bed- 
ridden. The rule which prohibits the sick pauper from receiving any 
articles of food from private charity seems especially hard, but we be- 
lieve itis not very strictly enforced. 

Shakspere and Jonson, (John Russell Smith.)—The writer contends 
that every play of each of these two great poets after 1598 was a satire on 
the other of them. So extravagant a theory carries its own refutation 
with it, and regarded as a tour de force the pamphlet is prolix and 
heavy. 

Hunting Tours. By Cecil. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.)—A glowing 
account of the different “crack ” packs of hounds, much of the pedigree 
and powers of the dogs, and a good deal of flattery of all masters of 
hounds. “The name of Berkeley,” we are told, “ ought to be and 
doubtless is deeply engraven on the hearts of those who possess inherent 
interests and affections for the welfare of Cheltenham.” This is with 
reference to the late Earl Fitzhardinge. Of a tolerably easy country 
we are told that the fences are “negotiable.” However, a book which 
issues from the press with so aristocratic a list of subscribers is not to 
be criticized—sporting slang and adulation will make a good selling 
mixture, 

Poems—English and German. By Henry Blumberg. (Williams and 
Norgate.)—The author is a German, and probably the German portion 
of this volume may be better than the English. What can be meant by 
calling a beautiful woman 

““ A sunny star in cloudless night, 
A carnate concord of sweet sound ?” 

The King's Bell. By Richard Henry Stoddard. (Basil Montagu 
Pickering.)--The style of this poem reminds the reader of the quaint, 
direct simplicity of Crabbe. There is the same frequent use of the 
Alexandrine and occasional baldness :— 

“ No king of all his race so shrewd as he, 

So great a master of diplomacy.” 
Of this, however, we are not inclined to complain in days when poetry 
is supposed to consist in laboured description. Mr. Stoddard has written 
a simple yet interesting story in good sterling verse, and if-he is occa- 
sionally open to the charge of baldness it is always in the narrative, 
where it is a fault on the right side, and not in the descriptive portions. 
He always writes with true and unexaggerated feeling, and he has chosen 
a really poetical subject—one, that is, which is not a novel in verse— 
not a tale which would have been at least as interesting in prose, but 
which owes its interest to its poetical form and treatment. As for the 
moral, we do not pretend to understand it, unless King Felix is to be 
regarded as one of those exceptional characters whose constitutional 
love of excitement renders them incapable of happiness. But if so, he 
could not have lived the life he did; if not, his latter years must have 
been happy. A moral, however, happily is not necessarily a part of an 
enjoyable poem. 

A Smaller Latin Grammar, By the Rev. Edward Miller, M.A. (Long- 
man and Co.)—The author’s “ Elementary Latin Grammar” was so well 
executed that it became at once popular. He has now sent forth a 
condensation of it for beginners. It seems to us to be just what is 
required up to the latest date in point of scholarship, and yet never 
taking boys out of their depth. 

Instantaneous French Exercises. By Achille Albités, LL.B. Paris. 
(Longman and Co.)—Intended as a companion to the author's ‘‘ How to 
Speak French,” and called “Instantaneous” because if you will read 
page 21 of that work you can immediately write “ easily and perfectly ” 
exercise 21 in this. We confess to being a little sceptical with reference 
to these royal roads to foreign tongues, but we do not doubt this to be 
a useful exercise-book, 

How to Play Billiards and Bagatelle (B. Blake, Family Herald Office). 
—The latest of the series of “ Family Herald Handy Books,” which, hay- 
ing taught mankind how to carve, conducted them through chess to 
music, which last naturally introduced etiquette for ladies, the language 
of flowers, and etiquette for gentlemen. The next subjects in import- 
ance seem to have been swimming and angling. Then we are taught 
to brew, and to bake, after which a course of instruction in whist and 
billiards completes the Admirable Crichton. The rules of any of these 
arts, useful or ornamental, are offered in one of these handy-books for 
threepence. 

The Essenes, their History and Doctrines. By Christian D. Ginsburg, 
LL.D. (Longman and Co.)—This pamphlet is an expansion of the 
author’s article on the same subject in Kitto’s “Cyclopadia of Biblical 
Literature.” Founding his views on the works of Frankel and Jost, he 
gives a complete account of the sect, as well as the ancient authorities 
on the subject in extenso, together with an outline of the modern litera- 
ture of the subject. Avoiding the extreme view which makes Chris- 
tianity a mere expansion of Essene doctrine, he does not shrink from 


| pointing out the resemblances between the two. 


We have also received a reprint of Mr. Henry Seymour's speech of last 
session on The Waste Lands of India(W. Ridgway), of The Rev. H. Ward 
Beecher’s Speeches in London, Manchester, and Liverpool (Sampson Low 
and Son), of Sir George Marcoran's Pampliet deprecating the destruction 
of the fortifications of Corfu (S, and A. Caos), and of The Traditional 


Selves to a most useful work,—that of visiting the inmates of our work- Policy of the “ Times” (A. Ireland and Co.) 
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W SRIP WA Re |, BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory an p vg TPC. 

a PRIZE MED ALS.—| Broad street. wa” HAL WiLL THIS COST 1 oh a 
reco or russ! ae KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- | ~ ——__—— 2-2: -RINT ? is a thought often occurring to li awarded 
bag. phew henge aged dressing and writing REAL SEA BATH in Your Ow ~~ | men, public characters, aud persous of vonoesieas i trative of 
Ladies’ dressin shy = o he ten guinea silver-titted by using TIDMAN’S SEA $ s. wn Room, teutious. An immediate alswer to tue luiquiry may be as manif 

“ee Senciett cnittaae oromandel or Walnut. The | tracted from the “foamin b _ SALT. This article, ex- | obtained, a Specimen Book of Types, aud information The Priz 

ag. The guinea aa, one guinea travelling | would enjoy the invigurating ‘effects of 8 ors rah ia “4 oer cement aes ee egeenten, SY es He 
A r wea comfortable seclu see oe oc Ricnarp Barrett, 13 ~™ 

t the Mauiufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, | Productive of leacieebenads te ouam-af ckeliontion, _ nama Benneon, 3 et tens, Sees the Max 

. es’s street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street. ee weakness of the limbs. poe Hn he. Sold by TAYLOR BROTHERS’ — 
es - Shemists everywhere i taining 7ib.. 14lb., % > NY 5 1 _* 

OAP M. oo EXPERIMENT. uae bags containing 7lb., 14ib., 281b., ENUINE MUSTARD. —Dr. Hassati, ee Adj 
ey KING on a small scale may be TipMAN and Son, 10 Wormwood L having suvjected this Mustard to a rigorous the Adj 

tated by powslhe 6 plat of telling euler on 0 penny _ » nwoo street, London, E.C. miscroscopicul examination and Chewical analysis, 1965. 
packet of HARPEM IWELVETREES’ GLYC a penny | CAUTION —CHLOROPYNE.—CHANCERY SUIT a ee J a 

VDER, which will produce a pound of “aR ; ‘ Dee 
note, SoCal wadtnt ate Pemetct | CHLOROD ENE Relore Viee Chan, | Tus, FUSCyECOGE eee | Sem 
not be obtai - *s: a similar result can- | cle nal “dekg ).—On January 11 it was FLAVOUR, 
- ee coe oe washing powder. ‘I'he use pore BAB Court, by attidavits from | See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the aun 6 
POWDER every washing ier ante tcaioan se COLLIS BRUWNE ce ong oly md a bie “SOs, at Os. Se ee — 

y Roy, a) - 

indus ehiber too hen’ aud does not in the chightest pve See Tin of a remedy well known as CHLORODYNE ~ 81d by all Grocers, é&c., throughout the kingdom post 
2 sk » . —— oa 

by-Bow, ak orskin, Manufac.ory, Bromley- Sie Pekin teloteen noo onnston ed inst usi on 4 i Brick lane, sad Wentworth oy | 

1, a C red against using an ect, udon, N.E. 

compound called by the same name, as the 4 ee 

The BEST REMEDY acta compounds are totally deficient of ‘ i me enna panne 
NOR CE MS we Sees eats | Partie ceee | oS 

A 4 chuine, viz., that known as “ Dr. J. C 3 & d Table Delicaci a 
pate ar : 4 are _e Own r. J. COLLIS c., an uble Delicacies of the highest quail, 
Somat - sr lhersogys sen deghe yo oes onten Tbe went eakins : yg tn nr —_ and wholesome. see Lancet aud Dr. Hesaals R 
poser ES . ey ar a powertul Tonic e ed in nearly all the Hospital port. 
pa Meacham are mild in their operation, safe i abroad, is unquestiouably the most “itica- CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Puiveyor ' Oxfor 
jenny pumstauces, Bud thousands Of persons can and trustworthy of any medicine in use for Con- ; in Parvayors fo the Que nage 
ot r testimony to the benefits to be derived from | sumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, Cram Soho square, Louuvu. ing eit 

“4 use.—Sold in botties at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., aud Is. | Spasm, Rheumatism, &c., and 10 house or home sh ald May be obtained frum all Grocers and Oilmen. stodhe 
. 1, in every town in the kingdom, . “a od agae oy" Numerous testimonials accompany soa yee 

IT ! poe nae , | bottle, d fi 
ae GAUTION! Be sure to ask for * NORTON’S PILLS,” | gee ARR'S LIFE PILLS | speedily im cru 
tions. purchase the yarious imita- | 33 Great mee beng tae i prove the digestive powers aud restore the whule wey @ 

tintinekuee olen — 106 
. @ of any chemist. 
L.L, 
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F OBJECT of the BISHOP of LONDON'S 
a make systematic religious provision for 
FON i wt souls in London for whom it is feared 
os ail Church of England nor any other Religious 
seit pitherto furnished means of religious in- 
wit boon opportunicies of public worship. 

The existing Societies barely keep up with the increase 
tthe population. 

qhe Bishop of London's Fund seeks to make up for 
he arrears of the past. 
——————. +7 ’ T 

ISHOP of LONDON'’S FUND.— 
B The Executive Committee earnestly request large 

enall contributions, in one sum or in ten annual 
Sent, in aid of the General Fund, orof any of the 


plowing specific objects :— 
L Missionary Clergy. 
2, Beripture Readers. 
% Mission Women. | 
4, Clergymen’s Residences. 
I 
& semsioa Rooms or School Churche 3. 
7, Endowment of Old or New Districts. 
& Endowment of Curacies. 
9. Building of Churches. 
Offices, 79 Pall Mall, S.W. 


—— 

JSHOP of LONDON’S FUND.— 
B Subscriptions may be paid to Messrs. Herries, 
Farquhar, and Co., 16 St. James's street ; Messrs. Hoare 
and Co. "97 Fleet street; Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., and 
(, 1 Cavendish square; Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 
: Messrs. Barnett and Co.,62 Lombard street; 
the Bank of England; or to Thomas Bodley, Kaq., 
Gecretary,at the Office, 79 Pall Mall. Cheques sent to 
the Office should be made out to “ The Treasurers of 
the Bishop of London's Fund,” and be crossed “Herries 
0A Co." 


pater of LONDON’S FUND.— 











ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION, 
L Annual Meeting, 1864. 
The Rev. James Drummond, B.A., of Manchester, will 
the Annual Sermons on behalf of this Suciety on 
"NDAY, the &th of MAY next, in the morning at 
LITTLE PORTLAND STREET CHAPEL (service to 
gommence at a quarter-past eleven), and in the evening 
atthe UNITARIAN CHURCH, HACKNEY (service to 
commence at seven). 
Acollection will be made after each service. 
A Train which leaves Camden Road Siation at 6.32 
reaches Hackney at 6.45. 
Tee ANNUAL MEETING will be held at RADLEY'S 
HOTEL, Bridge street, Blackfriars, on the fullowing 
eveuing, Monday, 9th May. 

The Rev. J. P. Malleson in the chair. 

The Chair to be taken at half-past six precisely. 





CONFERENCE of persons interested 
in WORKING MEN'S CLUBS and _INSTI- 
TUTES will be held at the Whittington Club, London, 
on the 10h, 11th, and 12th of May. Programme to be 
had, on application, on the evening of the 12th. The 
Karl of Lichfield, the Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P., the 
Lord Lyttelton, J. Slaney Pakington, Esq., and the Dean 
of Chichester, will successively preside at the five sit- 


A CONVERSAZIONE will be held in the large hall 
of the Whittington Club—The Right Honourable Lord 
Lyttelton in the chair. The Eai:l of Lichfield, the 
Dean of Chichester, Sir John Pakington, Bait., M.P., 
the Right Honourable W. F. Cowper, M.P., the Hon- 
ourable and Reverend S. Best. M.A., the Rev. Newman 
Hall, LL.B., and severel working men have already 
engaged to take part in the proceedings. Music by 
members of the Working Men's College Choir, and of 
various Clubs and Institutes. 

Tickets for the Conference (entitling to a copy of 
Report of its proceedings), 5s., and for the Conversazione, 
1s. 6d., may be had at 150 Strand. 

HENRY SOLLY, Secretary. 


RRoraL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle street. 











The next ACTONIAN PRIZE, or PRIZES, will be 
awarded in the year 1865 to an Essay, or Essays, illus- 
trative ot the Wisdom and Beneticence of the Almighty, 
as mavifesiedin any of the Phenomena of Radiation. 
¢ P.ize Fund will be Two Hundred Guineas, and may 
be awarded as a single Prize, or in sums not less than 
One Hundred Guineas each, or withheld altogether, as 
the Managers in their judgment should think proper. 
Competitors for the Prizes are requested to send their 
Essays to the Royal Institution, on or before 10 o'clock, 
p.m., December 31, 1864, addressed to the Secretary; and 
the Adjudication will be mae by the Managers in April, 
1965. H. BENCE JONES, Hon See. B.J. 
January, 1864, 








oJ UNIOR ATHEN ZUM CLUB.—Gentle- 
wen making application to join the Junior Athen- 
#tm should accompany the same with references to 
noblemen or gentlemen to whom they are well known, 
in order that the Committee may be assisted as much as 

sible in the election of the remaining original mem- 

rs. A list of the Committee, with all other informa: ion 
respecting the Junior Ath ma y be obtained of the 
Secretary, George R. Wright, Esq, F.S.A., at the Com- 
Mittee Room, St. James's hall, Regent street, W. 








PERVATE TULTION.—A Gentleman 
whose two sons are being educated at home by an 
Oxford Graduate, with the view of their ultimately enter- 
ing either at K.ou or Winchester, wishes to meet with 
tWo young gentlemen as companions for his sons in their 
Studies. In the winter months they would reside iu 
London, near the pa'ks; and in the summer, either in the 
country or by the sea-side, and would be treated in every 
Way as the advertizer’s own children. 
rm including French taught bya French master, 
L Guineas per aunum. Letters to be addressed to 
. L., Post Office, Harrow road. 





Diners a la Russe, 





A Variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 





MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 





SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 

















STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
G LENFIELD STARCH. 
\I- AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRILNS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delici li t, pr i by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perains, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PERRins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 

INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Professivn, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu. 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniforn 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CU.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 
the world 














([SETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fasteniugs required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guarauteed. Mr. Eskell’s 
lreatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 
T= TH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford sureet, and 448 Sirand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), (established 1820,) offer to the 
Public a medium for suppl ing artificial Teeth on a 
system of Paintess DenrisiRy. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. ‘They are self-adhesive, affording 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires Or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con- 
sultation free Teeth from 5-. Sets, 5, 7. 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet,’ 
*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 








(youGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 

CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by Keating's 
Cough Lozenges. STATISTICS SHOW THAT 5),000 
PERSONS annually fall victims to Pulmonary Disorders, 
including Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, and the 
Respiratory Organs. Prevention is at all times better 
than cure; be, therefore, prepared, during the wet aud 
winter season, with a supply of KEATING'S COUGH 
LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting as well 
as of curing a Cough or Cold; they are good alike fur the 
young or four the aged. 

Prepared and Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d.; and tins, 2s. 94 
4s. 6d., and 10s.6d. each, by Tuomas Keatine, Cuemist, 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists, and Patent Medicine Veudors in the World, 


OLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—The Great 
Necessity—When the blood has been impreguated 

with impurities, or been impoverished by bad digestion, 
excess, or other causes, an immediate antidote is pre- 
sented in these purifying pills. Without some such 
restorative be ot oren | to, the health will soon break 
down and the spirits flag. Holloway's Pills thoroughly 
purify the blood, completely cleanse the lungs, rein- 
vigorate debilitated or vitiated nervous action, strengthen 
the muscles, and clear the brain, These excellent Pilis 
are particularily recommended to all persons whose 
pations are 'y aud cond d in close rooms. 
the most nervous, dyspeptic, and most desponding 
bypochondhiac will derive immense advantage from taking 
a course of this excelleut medicine, without expe- 
riencing any weakeuing, irritating, or any other dis- 
agreeable effects. 











I OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS, 

Extra Night.—On Monday next, May 2, Rossini's 
Grand Opera, GUGLIELMO TELL. 

On Tuesday next, May 6, Verdi's Opera, 

UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. 

Grand Extra Night—On Thursday next, May 5 (for 
the first time this season), Meverbeer’s Grand Romantic 
Opera, ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 

Commence at half-past Eight. Pit tickets, 74,; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d., 73, and 53. ; Amphi- 
theatre, 2s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION WEEK. 
Managers: Messrs. FE. Fatconen and F. B. 
CHATTERTON. — Triumphant success of the revival of 
Shakespeare's First Part of HENRY THE FOURTH. 
U i ly ach ledged by the press and by the 
public generally to be one of the most efficient represen- 
tations of a Shakespeurian play that has been witnessed 
for many years. The Cast, including the services of a 
number of the most eminent artists of the day, viz., Mr. 
Phelps, Messrs. Walter Montgomery, Walter Lac 
Ryder, Addison, G. Belmore, R. Roxby, H. Vandenhoff, 
Barrett, Rayner, Ellerton, J. Neville, &c.; Misses Edith 
Wynne, R. J.eclereq, ard Mrs, C. Melville. The many 
new and beautiful scenes, painted by Mr. W. Beverley. 
e , armour, pons, devices, all the stage 
appointments, the action, movements of princes, nobles, 
and retainers, in court and ca.np, and on the battle-field, 
completing a highly wrought, truthful, and costly pic- 
ture, of the times as they have been chronicled, and 
serving to illustrate with strict propriety, and yet with 
speciacular magnificence, the entire text and story of the 
play. Commencing at a quarter before 8 o'clock ea +h even- 
ing. Preceded by A Scene from TWELFTH NIGHT, 
and concluding each evening with AN APRIL FOOL, 
Mr. G. Belmore; Miss Lizzie Wilmore, &c. Doors 
open at half-past six, performances to commence at a 
quarter before 7—Box Office open from 10 till 5 daily. 
Prices as usual, 


MES: MACREADY will give DRA- 
MATIC RECITALS at the QUEEN'S CONCERT 
ROOMS, Hanover Square, on the evenings of May 3rd, 
6th, 10th, 12th, 17th, and 20th , and morning of the 28th. 
Stalls, 4s. Unreserved seats, 28. 6d. 

Admission,1s. Ticket for the series, One Guinea. To 
be obtained at the Rooms, also at Mr. Mitcheli’s, Royal 
Library, Messrs. Cramer and Wood's, and other Music 
Sellers and Libraries. 


| OYAL HORTICULTURAL 

GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON.—A 
FETE will take place on the QUEENS BIRTHDAY, 
TUFKSDAY, 2ith of May, when will take place an EX- 
HIBITION of the various USES of FLOWERS in deco- 
rating Halls, Drawing Rooms, Balconies, Churches, and 
Buildings generally. Also for Dinner and Supper 
Tables, and for Bouquets, &c. Cultivated, Wild, and 
Artificial Flowers in pots or cut may be used. Prizes 
and Certificates will be awarded. Military Bands will 
perform. The Cascades and Minton's Majolica Fountain 
from the Exhibition of 1862 will play. Admission Is, 
from 12 to 7. For further information and applica'ion 
fur space to exhibit apply by letter to the Assistant- 
Secretary. By order of the Council, 

A. MURRAY. 


q GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 

Now on view, “ ASUNDAY AFTERNOON at 

HAMPTON COURT in the SUMMER of 1658,” painted 
by Charles Lucy. Open from Ten till Five. 


GYPIIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
Now on view, Selous’ Great Picture of “ The 
CRUCIFIXION * (16 feet by 10), containing 300 figures, 
the city of ancient Jerusalem, with its Temple, Palaces, 
and Public Buildings, the Mount of Olives, and the 
scenery round about. Mr. John Bowden's DESCRIP- 
TIVE .LECTURE at Twelve, Two, and Four daily. 
Open from Ten till Five. 


GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 

Now on view, Carl Werner's Thirty Original 

Drawings of “JERUSALEM, BETHLEHEM, and the 
HOLY P..ACES.”" Open from Ten till Five. 


OLYTECHNIG. 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Every day at quarter to 3 and quarter to 8, except 
Monday and Thursday Evenings, when it is given 
ata quarter to 9 o'clock, Professor Pepper's New Ghost 
Lecture Entertainment (J. H. Pepper and Henry 
Dircks, joint inventors). Ist part—Ye Knight watchin: 
his armour. 2nd part—The Ghosts of Shakspeare. 3 
part—The Ghost of the Diving Bell. Heinke'’s patent 
diving dress. During the Ghost Lecture Professor 
Pepper will retire, aud appear on the stage as a Ghost a 
few inches high.—Letters by J. L. King, sq., on “ Some 
ot the Aquatic Insects and their Transformations.” Mr 
G. W. Jester’s Ventriloquial Eutertainment. 
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ee "TING O 
HE PROVINCIAL BANKING COR- 
PORATION (Limited). 
Established under the Companies’ Act of 1862, with 
Limited Liability. 
Capital, £2.000,000, in 40,000 Shares of £50. 

First issue, 20,000 Shares, with power to increase to 

£4,000,000. 

Ten Thousand Shares have already been subscribed for. 
The remaining Ten Thousand are offered tothe public. 

Deposit £1 per share on application ; £4 on allotment. 

Calls nct to exceed £5, at intervals of not less than three 
months. 

It is not intended to call up more than £25 per Share, 
and should no allotment be made the deposit will be 
returned in full. 

DIRECTORS. 

James Goodson, Esq., Chairman of the Great Eastern 
Railway Company, and Director of the Guardian 
Assurance Company. 

T. W. Fleming, Esq. M.P., 10 Lancaster gate, Hyde 

r’ 


ark. 

ar. Holroyd, Fsq., Director of the Mercantile Credit 
Association, and London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way Company. 

W. Tabor, Esq., Bishopgate street, Director of the Im- 
perial Bank, and British and Californian Banking 
Company. 

R. C. R. Cocq, Esq., 75 Inverness Terrace (late C. H. R. 
Cocq and Co., Tutacorin, Madras Presidency). 

Andrew Walls, Esq. (of Lloyd’s), Leadenhall street. 

John Hickie, Esq. (Hickie, Borman, and Co.), Leaden- 
hall street, Director of the London, Buenos Ayres, and 
River Plate Bank, 

Alexander Thurburn, Esq. (late Joyce, Thurburn, and 
Co., Alexandria and London), Director of the South 
Wales Railway. 

Brinsley Nixon, Esq., Queen’s Gate Gardens, Director of 
the Home and Colonial Assurance Company. 

Lightly Simpson, Esq.. Director of the Loudon and Lan- 
cashire Insurance, and of the Great Eastern Railway 
Companies. 

J. W. Holland, Esq., Forest Hill, Director of the Finan- 
cial Corporation. 

P. G. Van-der Byl, Esq., 3 Upper Hyde Park Gardens, 
Director of the English and Scottish Marine Insu- 
rance Company. 

Richard Michell, Esq., Ladbroke square, Director of the 
Great Western Railway Company. 

BANKERS. 
Imperial Bank (Limited), Lothbury. 
Soxicirors. 
Messrs. Harrison and Lewis, 24 Old Jewry. 


BROKERS. 

Messrs. Towgood and Strachan, 33 Throgmorton street, 

London : Messrs. Horsfall and Penny, Liverpool. 
AvubDiToRs. 

Samuel Barrow, Esq., Ironmonger lane, E.C. (Barrow and 
Gates), Public Accountent; Edgar Smalifield, Esq., 
Dowgate hill Chambers, Public Accountant. 

Temporary Offices—24 Old Jewry, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is established for the purpose of ac- 
quiring the business and connections of existing provin- 
cial banking establishments, and of carrying on generally 
the operations of country banking on the joint-stock 
principle. 

Treaties are now pending for the purchase of some 
private and joint-stock country establishments, which 
will form the basis of a large and flourishing Bank; and 
for that purpose full powers for the increase of capital 
have been taken in the Articles of Association. 

It is not proposed to do any Banking business in Lon- 
don; but in addition to scquiring the goodwill and busi- 
ness connections of existing Banks, it is intended to 
open branches in provincial cities and towns where, 
owing to the increase of wealth and population, a satis- 
factory business can be established. 

The recent amalgamation of two of the largest private 
Banks in London with joint-stock establishments, fol- 
lowing other combinations of a similar nature, and the 
continuous advance in the price of banking shares 
generally, afford conclusive evidence of the advautages of 
the principle of joint-stock association in banking 
business, 

If the system of Banking carried on by public com- 
panies is admitted to be so advantageous in London, 
where the private establishments are generally large and 
wealthy, it cannot be a matter of doubt that the principle 
is still more applicable to the country, where the re- 
sources and credit of private firms are much more 
limited. The increase, also, of trade in the country 
generally has created a demand for further banking ac- 
commodation, while it is only in the metropolis that the 
requirements of the mercantile community have been 
adequately considered. 

The Shares of the three Banks in London constituted 
for similar objects are now quoted as follows, viz :— 

Paid. Present Price, 
The National Provincial .. .. .» £12 .. £44 
» London and County ss ee 20 o 65 
» Provincial Bank of Ireland .. 25 .. 938 

In further illustration of the profitable character of 
the business of the forty-one joint-stock Banks estab- 
lished during the past three years, it will be found on in- 
spection of the Official List that out of that number the 
shares of all but two are saleable at a considerable 
advance on their paid-up capital. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may 
be obtained at the temporary Office of the Company, or 
of the Brokers or Solicitors. The Articles of Association 
may be seen at the office of the solicitors. 


Form or APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


To the Directors of the Provincial Banking Corporation 
(Limited). 
GeNTLEMEN,—Having paid into your Bankers the 
sum of £ ,I request that you will allot me Shares 
in the Provincial Banking Corporation (Limited), and I 
hereby agree to accept the.same, or any less number that 
may be allotted to me, and to pay the deposit and calls 
in respect of the Shares so allotted when due; and I 
authorize you to place my name on the Register of 
Members for the number of Shares allotted. I am, 
gentlemen, Your obedient servant, 
Name in full ........ oo se eeeeeee s #* sarees 
Profession or Occupation .......-+ 
Address aeee 
Date ores scvvevvererees 








EXCHANGE BANK 


FAsteex 
(Limited), Liverpool. 
Incorporated with limited liability under the Companies 
Act, 1562. 
Capital, £2,000,000, in 100,000 Shares, of £20 each. First 
issue 50,000 Shares. 
Deposit on Application of £1 per Share. Further pay- 
ment on allotment, £2 per Share. First call, not 
exceeding £2, not less than one month after allotment. 
Further calls, not exceeding £2 10s, per share, at in- 
tervals of not less than three months. ¥ 
It is not intended to call up more than £10 per Share. 
DIRECTORS. : 
George M. Bowen, Esq. (fhomas Manning and Co.), 
Liverpool. ae : 
Thomas Chilton, Esq. (Holderness and Chilton), Liver- 


oo). 
Edward Comber, Esq. (Edward Comber, and Co.), 
Liverpool; (Comber, Son, and Co., Bombay). 
Robert Dirom, Esq. (Virom, Davidsou, and Co.), 
Liverpool; (Dirom, Hunter, and Co., Bombay). 
Chas. Edward Dixon, Esq., Liverpool ; (Dixon Brothers 
aud Co., Alexandria). 
William James Fernie, Esq. (Fernie Brothers and Co.), 
Liverpool. 
Patrick Hunter, Esq. (Browne, Hunter, and Co.), Liver- 


ool, 
Edward Lawrence, Esq. (Edward Lawrence and Co.), 
Liverpool ; (Lawrence and Co., Bombay). 
Andrew Malcolmson, Esq. (J. and D, Malcolmson and 
Co.), Liverpool. 
BANKERS. 
Liverpool.—The National Bank of Liverpool. 
London.—The National Bank. 
Ireland —Thbe Brauches of the National Bank. 
Manchester.—Uuion Bank of Mauchester. 
Leeds.—London and Northern Bank. 
Glasgow.—Mercantile and Exchange Bank. 
SoLicirors. 
Messrs. Lace, Banner, Gili, and Lace, Liverpool. 
BROKERS. 
Liverpool.—Messrs. Thomas ‘linley and Sons. 
Londou.—Albert Ricardo, Esq., 11 Angel court. 
Mauchester.—Messrs. Shore and Kirk, 14 St, Ann's 
square. 
Secrerary.—A. E. Pelly, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—17 Brown's buildings, Exchange, 
Liverpool. 





PROSPECTUS. 

The Eastern Exchange Bank, (Limited), is formed to 
supply a want which has been loug felt, and its value 
will be immediately recognized. 

Although Liverpool enjoys an immense export and 
import trade, and is the port through which the valuable 
manufactures of Lancashire and Yorkshire piss, it has 
not a single bank connected with the Mediterranean, the 
East Indies, China, or Australia. 

The exports of British and Irish produce and manu- 
factures to the above countries for the year 1803 
amounted to about 40,000,000, and by fur the greater por- 
tion was shipped from Liverpool, whilst the produce 
received in return into Liverpool was of a value of 
upwards of 60,000,000, making a total of 10,000,000 
sterling. 

Whilst London has upwards of fifiy banks, with 
branches in different countries, established for the pur 
pose of affording every facility in exchange transactions, 
there is no bank of this description, with its head- 
quarters in Liverpool, connected with the East. 

The profitable nature of exchange business is well 
known, and the practice which has become so general 
of attaching bills of lading to bills of exchange renders 
this the safest description of banking business. 

Some evidence of the safety aud profitable character 
ef the business is afforded by the present values of the 
undermentioned banks, whose chief sources of profits 
are in connection with exchange operations. 

Paid-up Present 
per Share. Price. 
Agra and United Service Bank £50 £145 
Chartered Mercantile Bank of 





Loudon, India, and China.... 25 70 
Oriental Bank Corporation ..... - 2 69 
Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 

tralia and China ......... oce @ 41 
Bank of Australasia.... coco 3 74 
Imperial Ottoman Bank.....+0.0. 10 21 
Bauk of New South Wales...... 20 57 


The Eastern Exchange Bank (Limited), will have its 
head-quariers in Liverpool. Branch banks will be 
formed in the first instance, at Alexandria, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, China, and Australia, aud as the busiuess develops 
at other places, 

The Directors of the Eastern Exchange Bank will 
make arrangements for London business, constituting a 
London banking agency on mutually advantageous 
terms. 

The business of the Bank will chiefly consist in nego- 
tiating mercantile bills of exchange, granting draits, in 
negotiating aud collecting bills payable at places where 
the Bank has branches or agencies. It will issue circu- 
lar notes and letters of credit; will undertake the pur- 
chase and sale of securities, the receipt of dividends, and 
effect remittances between the several places, including 
London, at which its ageuveies and brancues will be estab- 
lished. 

The Bank is founded under ‘‘The Companies’ Act, 
1862,” whereby the respeetive liability of each share- 
holder is limited to the amount of bis shares, 

There will be no fee for promotion; the remuneration 
of the directors will be tixed by the shareholders at each 
annual meeting; and the preliminary expeuses will be 
confined to indispensable outlay. 

The Articles of Association lie at the office of the 
Solicitors fur inspection. 

Applications for shares must be accompanied with a 
banker's receipt for £1 per share. 

In case the amount so paid should exceed £3 per 
share on the number of shares allotted, the surplus will 
be returned ; but if it should fall short, the balance 
must be paid within seven days after notice of allot- 
ment, or in default, the allotmeut will be cancelled and 
the deposit forfeited. 

- ae allotment be made the deposit will be returned 
in full. 


Applications for sk <i Ae 

Applications for shares may be sent thro h 
solicitors or brokers of the Company from te 
application may be had. _ Whom forms of 


FoRM OF APPLICATION FOR Suargs, 
To be retained by the Bankers, 
EASTERN EXCHANGE BANK (Limited) 
First Issue, 50,000 Shares, P 
To the Directors of the Eastern Bank (Limited) 
GenTLEMEN,—Having paid to the B, ; 
above-named Company the sum of —— he the 
request that you will allot me Shares jn the sail 
Company, and I agree to accept such shares of 
smaller uumber that may be allotted to me, any 
become a member of the Company; andI authorize - 
to place my name on the Register of Members iy reg be 
of the Shares to be allotted to me, and I agree oc 
bound by all the conditions and regulations contained 
the memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Company. I further authorize you to forward by 
to my address as below the Certificate for any Soares 
which may be allotted to me. 
Dated this day of 1 
Name in full scatepabated ae 
Firm (if any)....... on 
Business or Professio: 
Place of Business..... 
Residence ......... 


eileen 
| | OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE. 
The temporary Offices of this Company are removed 
from No.1 bast India Avenue, to No. 10 St Helen's 
place; Bishopsgate street. 


oan ane 
OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE. 

Capital, £2,000,000 in 40,000 Shares of £50 each. 
With power of increase. 
DIREcTORS, 

James Anderson, Esq. (Anderson and Thomson, London), 

William Frederick Baring, Esq., Director of the Bank of 

Hindustan. 

Stephen Busk, Esq., Director of the Merchant Banking 

Company. 

Wliliam Duthie, Esq., Director of the Standard Bank of 

South Africa. 

Alex. Fraser, Esq. (Maclaine, Watson, and Co.), Batavia, 

Lewis Fraser, Esq. (Maclaine, Fraser, aud Ca), 

Singapore, 

Clark Irving, Esq., Hyde park square. 

Duncan James Kay, Esq. ( Kay, Finlay, and Co.), Londog 

James Lyal!, Esq. (Lyall, Rennie, and Co.), Caleutta, 

T. W. L. Mackean, Esq., London. 

James McMaster, sq. (late of William McMaster and 

Brother), Toronto and Manchester. 

Briusley de Courcy Nixon, Esq., Queen’s Gate Gardens, 

Augustus Henry Novelli, Esq. (Novelliand Co.), Londog 

aud Manchester. 

John Paterson, Esq., Director of the Alliance Bank, 

Felix Pryor, Esq. (of the late firm of H. and J. Johnstog 

aud Co.) 

Johu Swindell, Esq. (Swindell aud Matthews), Mincing 

lane. 

William Patrick Adam, Esq., M-P., Blair Adam, Kin- 

rosshire. 

Henry Thurburn, Esq., 5 Queensborough terrace. P 

James Wylie, Esq. (Gladstone, Wylie aud Co.), Calcutts 

Unperwrirer—J. J. Choisy, Esq. 
BANKERS. 

Londoa—The Alliance Bank, Lothbury. 

sa The Consolidated Bank, l’euchurch street. 

Liverpool—The Alliance Bank. 

Manchester—Ihe Alliance Bank; the Consolidited 

Bank. 















SoLiciTors. 
Flux and Argles, Mincing lane. 
Temporary Offices: 10 St. Helen's place, Bishopsgate 

street. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
The Directors will be prepared after Monday, the 2ad 
May, to accept proposals four Marine risks of every de 
scription, 
FIRE AND LIFE. 

Arrangements are in active progress for commeneit 
business in these departments, and immediate notice wi 
be given on their completion. 


—_——_—__—_ EE 


£1,000 1 case or peat, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid-up by 

Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Annual 
Paymeut of £3 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, Lonvon, E.C. 
MORE THAN 68,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 

Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- 
way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10 
REGENT STRUET, and 64 CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 
by special Act of Parliament, 1849. 


N ERSEY DOCK ESTATE.—LOANS 
OF MONEY.—The Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board hereby give Notice, that they are willing to receive 
LOANS of MONEY on the Security of their Bonds, at 
the rate of Four Pounds and Five Shillings per centum, 
per annum interest, tor periods of tive or seven years, of 
arrangements may be made for longer or shorter terms, 
at the option of the lenders. Interest warrants for the 
whule term, payable half-yearly at the tankers of 
Board in Liverpool, or ia London, are issued with 
Bond. All offers to be addressed to George J. a 
Esq, Treasurer, Dock Office, Liverpool.—By order 
the Board, JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 


Dock Office, Liverpool, March 10, 1864. 
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HE INTERNATIONAL CONTRACT 
COMPANY (Limited). 
rated under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act, 1362. 
Capital, $4,000,000, in 80,000 Shares of £59 each. 
With power to Increase. 
First Issue 40,000 Shares, of erie 30,000 Shares are 
Application, and £1 on Allotment. 
DrRecrTors. 
Bis Excellency Senor M. José de Salamanca, of Paris 
Madrid. 


ool a. 

Wi Latham Bailey, Esq. 
}, Liverpoo!. 
ya Director of the Land Securities Company. 
“ Simpson, Esq. (Messrs. Frederick Levick and 

Co.), Seu. Ceiyn Iron Works, and London. 

4, Fletober, Esq. (Messrs. Alexander Fletcher and Co.) 
s Koe, Esq., Bowling Iron Company, Bradford. 
Samuel Gibson Getty, Esq., M.P., Belfast. 
y, Bavier (Messrs. S. and J. B. Bavier, Bankers), Swit- 

rerland. 


flon 


(Messrs Bailey Brothers 


hye Lerite, Advocate to the Austrian Legation, 


W. Evans, E' ., Gresham House, Director ofthe Dublin 
and Drogheds Railway. 
D. J. Hoare, Esq-, Director of the Bank of Hindustan. 
, P. Kitson, Esq., King’s Arms Yard, Director of 
the Continental Banking Corporation. 
HL Alers Hankey, Esq,, 25 Old Broad street. 
BANKERS. 
The Bank of London. 
SOLICITOR?. 
Messrs. Sole, Turners, and Hardwick, 68 Aldermanbury. 
BroKERs. 


Messrs. Seymour and Co., B wank Chambers, Throgmorton 
Sey street. 


Orrices—9 King’s Arms Yard. 
SucegtaRy. (pro tem.)—Frederick Wilkins, Esq. 





This Company is formed as an auxiliary to the Great 
Financial Associations re cently established. 

Itis not the province of those institutions to carry 
out the public works contemplated in the concessions 
they obtain, They are therefore compelled to seek the 
co-operation of Contractors whose capital and position 
offer an undeniable guarantee for the com; letion of the 
works, thus relieving the Financial Associations of that 

ibility. 

The constantly increasing scale on which public Works 
of all kinds are carried out, and the immense capital in- 
wlved, place them beyond the reach of individual Con- 
tractors, unless supported by Joint-Stock enterprise. 

This Company has therefore been formed for the 

of undertaking the execution of great public 

and arrangements have been entered into with 

well-known Contractors, by which Contracts to the 

amount of £11,000,000 sterling will be turned over to 
the Company. 

Among other Contracts handed over to the Company 
is that for the construction of the European Central 
Railway, which has been secured on favourable terms, 
and will be commenced forthwith. 

The active services of an eminent Contractor whose 
business has been secured will be retained to execute 
the Workson terms highly advantageous to the Company, 
he retaining a large interest in the Company by re- 
ceiving payment for the transfer of his Coutracts in 
Shares with £5 only credited thereon. 

Tt is well known that many undertakings*of great 
commercia] value have hitherto remained in abeyance 
for want of contractors who can command the necessary 
resources to ensure their completion. This Company, 
combining the influence of a large subseribed capital, 
extensive financial co-operations at home and abroad, 
with administrative experience and ability, will secure 
such an amount of confidence on the part of Govern- 
Ments, public bodies, and the great financial institutions, 
4s will enable it to command an extensive business on 
favourable terms. 

Prospectuses with forms of applieation may be ob- 

tained at the offices of the Company, also from the 
brokers, solicitors, and bankers. 
In the event of no allotment being made the deposits 
will be returned in full. Should a less number of shares 
be allotted than are applied for, the deposits will be 
made available towards the payment on allotment, and 
the balance, if any, returned to the applicant. 





Tug InreRNaTIONAL ConrRact Company (Limited). 
Form of Application for Shares, to be retained by the 
Bankers. 
No. , To the Directors of the International Contract 
Company (Limited). 
Gentlemen —Having paid to your Bankers, the Bank 
of London, the sum of £ , being a deposit of £1 per 
ou Shares in the above Company, I hereby 
Tequest that you will allot me that number, and I agree 
to accept such Shares or any less number you may allot 
tome; and I agree to pay the deposit on allotment, and 
to sign the Articles of Association of the Company when 
required, and 1 authorize you to insert my name on 
the Register of Members for the number of Shares 
allotted to me, 
Usual Signature.......scecesees 
Name in full ..........- 
Residence ...... 
Profession .0c....000000 
Date 












THE INTERNATIONAL CONTRACT 
COMPANY (Limited). 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the SHARE LIST 
of the INTERNATIONAL CONTRACT COMPANY 
Limited), will be closed for the United Kingdom THIS 
AY, Saturday, April 30. 
; F. WILKINS, Sec. (pro tem.) 
9 King’s Arms Yard, April 30, 1864. 





TH HUMBER IRON WORKS and 
SHIPBUILDING COMPANY (Limited). 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862. 
The MERCANTILE CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
(Limited), 
and 
The CREDIT MOBILIER (Limited), 

Are prepared to receive applications for the Capital of 
the Humber Iron Works and Shipbuilding Company. 

Capital, £1,000,000, in 20,000 Shares of £50 each, of which 

10,000 have been already subscribed. 

Deposit on Application, £1 per Share, and £4 on Allot- 

ment. 

No future Call to exceed £5 per Share, and at intervals of 

not less than Three Mouths. 

It is not contemplated to call up more than £12 10s. per 
Share ; any further Capital that may be required will 
be raised by the issue of new Shares, a preference 
being given to the holders of existing Shares. 

DrIrecTors. 

E. W. Watkin, Esq., Director of the Great Western Rail- 
way Company, and President of the Grand Truuk 
Railway Company of Canada, Chairman. 

D.J. Bacca, Esq. (Pana, Cremedi, and Co.), Great Win- 
chester street. 

E. H. D’Avigdor, Esq., 5 Upper Harley street. 

Captain Heath, C.B., Austin Grange, Dor king. 

John Lumsden, Esq , Mayor of Hull (Brownlow, Lums- 
den, and Co.), Shipowners, Hull 

Captain J. H. Marryat (Joseph Marryat and Sons), 
Laurence Poultney lane. 

W. L. Merry, Esq., Director of the Mercantile and Ex- 
change Bank (Limited). 

J. Morrish, Esq., Director of the Metropolitan and Pro- 
vincial Bank (Limited). 

W. H. Moss, F.sq., Alderman, Hull. 

Christopher Simpson, Esq., Director of the Hull Dock 
Company, Hull. 

W. H. Smith, Esq. (Smith, Barry, and Co.), Leadenhall 
street. 

Julius H. Thompson, Esq. (Julius H. Thompson and 
Co., Shipowners), Ieadenhall street. 

Manaaino Drrecror, Hutt. 
Martin Samuelson, Esq., M.LC.E. 
CONSULTING ENGINERR. 
George Hinton Bovill, Esq., Duke street, Westminster. 
CONSULTING MARINE ENGINEER. 
Charles Atherton, Esq., Whitehall, late Chief Engineer 
at Royal Dockyard, Woolwich 
BANKERS. 

Bank of London. 

Metropolitan and Provincial Bank (Limited). 

Mercantile and Exchange Bank (Limited), 
Liverpool, and Glasgow. 

Messrs. Samuel Smith, Brothers, and Co., Hull. 

SoLicrrors. 
Messrs. Edwards and Co., Westminster. 
Brokers. 
Messrs. Robins aud Barber, Threadneedle street. 
Temporary Orrices. 

At the Offices of the Mercantile Credit Association 
(Limited), 21 Threadneedie street, and the Credit 
Mobilier (Limited), 80 Lombard street. 


Secretary (pro tem.)—Arthur Dossor, Esq. 


London, 





The Company has been formed for purchasing and 
exteuding the well-known iron shipbuilding establish- 
ment of Messrs. Martin, Samuelson, and Co., of Hull. 
The capabilities of these works are unsurpassed by any 
in the kingdom ; they occupy eleven acres of ground, 
with water fronta_e to the river Humber and river Hull, 
having a depth of water of thirty feet. 

The present iron shipbailding power of the establish- 
ment is equal to the construction of 20,000 tons per 
annum, at which rate the worksare uow being carried on. 
Messrs. Samuelson and Co. have orders on hand for 
ships exceeding 20,000 tons: other large orders are 
offered, and it is proposed to take 11 acres of land 
adjoining the present yard, and which Messrs. Samuel- 
son and Co. have secured so as to extend the works 
to meet the large daily increasing profitable demand 
for ships, and to erect rolling mills for the manufacture 
of the iron required for shipbuilding, as well as for all 
kinds of railway and engineering work. 

In addition to the engineering works, foundry, and 
shipbuilding yrds, there is a patent slip for repairing 
ships of the largest class. This is a highly profitable 
part of the business. The demand for the use of this 
patent slip has been such that it has never been unem- 
ployed since Messrs. Samuelson and Co. constructed it, 
at a considerable cost, some years ago. 

The situation of this establishment gives it special 
advantages over others of a like character. ‘The price of 
shipbuilding labour is lower at Hull than in any of the 
iron shipbuilding ports of the kingdom; it is in the great 
iron district of Yorkshire—coal is cheap—railways run 
into the works, aud connect them with all parts of Eng- 
land. Freights are very moderate from Hull, and the 
large timber trade of Hull offers advantages for the pur- 
chase of the timber, which is used in large quautities, on 
highly advantageous couditions. 

Two thousand workmen are now employed at the 
works, 

The present orders in hand for ships, engines and 
general engiveering work amount to above £300,000, all 
at very remuneratiVe prices. 

Reports made by some of the mosteminent engineers 
who have examined the works, and who are specially 
acquainted with this branch of manufacture, show that 
after making large allowances (30 per cent.) off the 
capabilities of the works, the trade will, with the 
judicious management and employment of the capital, 
return a dividend of 20 per cent. and upwards to the 
shareliolders, and if the works coutinue wo be fully em- 
ployed a much larger amount. 

The terms of purchase are highly advantageous; the 
plant and machinery buildings, freehold and leasehold 
premises, together with all the stock of materials, are to 
be taken at the valuation of two engineers, one named 
by the Company and the other by the vendors, with an 
uiapirein the usual way. The good-will of the business, 
including the protit on works in hand, is to be puid for 
at one year's purchase of the net profits, but on an 
average of three years’ working. 





Tn the event of noallotment being made the deposits 
will be returned in fall. Should a less number of shares 
be allotted than is applied for, the deposit will be made 
available towards the payment on allotment, and the 
balance (if any) returned to the applicant, 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares 
may be obtained at the Temporary Offices of the Com 
pany, 21 Threadneedle street, and 80 Lombard street, 
and of the Brokers and the Solicitors. 

April, 1864, 





For or APPLICATION ror SHARES. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of the Humber Iron Works and Ship- 
building Company (Limited). 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your bankers, the 
sum of & » being a deposit of £1 pershare on share 
in the above Company, I hereby request that you will 
allot me that number, and [agree to accept such shares, 
or any less number you may allot to me; and I agree to 
pay the deposit on allotment, and to sign the Articles of 
Association of the Company when required; and I 
authorize you to insert my name on the Register of 

Members for the number of Shares allotted to me. 
Usual signature ........+... 
Name in full ....... Cerecccceccccee 
Residence ........+0006 
Profession ..........+++ eseece 
Date, April, 1864 ++ 0. eee eee oe 


rNHE HUMBER IRON WORKS and 
SHIPBUILDING COMPANY (Limited), 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the list of applica- 
tions for Shares in this Company will be closed on 
TUESDAY next, the 3rd May, at four o'clock, for 
London, and WEDNESDAY, the 4th May, at 12 0 clock, 
for country applications. 

By Order of the Board, 
ARTHUR DOSSOR, Secretary (pro. tem.) 


London, 24 Threadneedle street, 30th April, 1864. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
























laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
description of Banking business conducted with Vie- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London, 
BANKERS. 
The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Limited) 
London, 
Approved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted, 
Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at 
the current market rates, aud for longer periods upon 
By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary, 
( 1REAT 
COMPANY. 

FIVE PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES. 
hereby give notice that in accordance with the Act, the 
Third Call of £2 10s, per share is payable on or before 
Loudon, Princes street, Mansion House, London, or at 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., 65 Lombard street, London 
sent the same to the Bankers at the time of making pay 
ment, in order to have the receipt properly filied up. 
March, and of the lst of September, in each year.—By 
order, B. OWEN, Secretary. 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

Threadneedle Street, London, 
young lives are lower than those Of many other old- 
established Offices, and Iusurers are fully protected from 
accumulated funds derived from the investments of 
Premiums, 
80 per cent., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus, 
and Policies effected before Midsummer, 1s65, will par- 
ticipate at the next division. 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 
needle street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 
T= K 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1836. 


Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Every 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 
\HE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, aud Co., the Union Bank of 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 
special terms, as agreed upon. 
EASTERN RAILWAY 
The Directors of the Great Eastern Railway Company 
Monday, the 22nd May, 1864, at the Union Bank of 
It will be necessary for the holder of the scrip to pre- 
The Five per Cent. interest will be paid on the Ist of 
Bishopsgate Terminus, 14th April, 1864. 
The Premiums required by this Society for insuring 
allrisk by an ample Guarantee Fund in addition to the 
Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 
The Profits of this Society are divided every five years, 
No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the office in Thread- 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
Officee—1 Dale street, yy! ; 20 and 21 Poultry 





ndon, E. 

PROGRESS of the COMPANY SINCE 1850. 
Year. Fire Premi . Life Premi Invested lunds, 
1851 £54 305 £27,157 824 
1856 £222,279 £72,781 £821,061 
lstil 436,130 £135,974 £1,811,905 
1863 £522,107 £143, £1,566,434 


The total amount of claims paid by this Office is 
£2,940,493 17s. 4d. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, Loudon. 
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NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “ TWICE LOST.” 
‘At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 
price 123. 
. pene TRIAL.” A Tale, by S. 
M., Author of “ Twice Lost. 
Virtve Broruers and Co., 1 Amen Corner. 





In 1 vol, 12:no. cloth, price 5s. 
OTTIE LONSDALE, or the Chain 
and its Links. By E. J. Worsorse, Author of 
~“ The Lillingst of Lillingst " d&c., &@. 
Virnrve Brorners and Co., 1 Amen Corner. 








New Edition, with four additional illustrations, feap. 
cloth, price 7s. 6. 
NAc: or, The Last Days of Jerusalem. 
By Mrs. J. B. Wess; with Desigus by GILBERT, 
and View and Plan of Jerusalem. 
Virtue BrornHers and Co., 1 Amen Corner. 





Now ready, price 30s., bound in cloth. 


RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS. Vol. XXXIX., for the Years 1849-50 
<2). Compiled by the Librarian and Keeper of the 
Papers, Foreigu Office. 
WittraM Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers. 





This day is published, containing four photographs 
and sixteen pages Of letterpress, price 1s. 6d., Part L., 
of 


RITTANY PHOTOGRAPHICALLY 
ILLUSTRATED. Narrative of a Walking Tour 
in Brittony, by the Rev. J. M. Jeruson, B.A., F.S.A.: 
with Noves of a Photographic Expedition, by Lovet. 
Reevs, F.LS. New and Cheaper Edition, with the 
Photographs Incorporated. To be completed in twenty- 
two monthly parts, furming a very handsome volume, 
royal 8vo., with Ninety Pnotograplis aud a Map. 

“ Here we have a real, fresh, manly book. Mr. Jeph- 
son has produced a very spirited and instructive 
narrative.” —Saturday Review. 

“Of Mr. Lovell Reeve’s stereoscopic con tributions to 
the book we can truly say that we have nerer seen any- 
thing which in the union of delicacy and clearness 
surpasses them.”—Press. 

Reeve and Co., 5 Henrietta street, Covent Garden. 











HE ART-JOURNAL for May (price 

2s. 6d.) contains Three Illustrations on Steel, 
viz.:—Puck and the Fairies, by G. Lizurs, afier 
Dadd—View of the Orvieto, by S. Bradshaw, after J. 
M. W. Turner, R.A.—The Hunter (H.R.H. Prince 
Arthur), by E. W. Stodart, frum the statue by Mrs. 
Thornycroft. 

The literary contributions include :—Wedgwood and 
Etruria, by Llewellynu Jewitt, F.5 A., illustrated —The 
Works of W. Mulready, R.A.—A Walk in South Wules, 
illustrated by Birket Foster—History of Caricature anl 
of Grotesque in Art, by T. Wright, illustrated—l'resco 
Painting— Photo-Sculpture, illustrated—The Exhibition 
in Dublin—New Fresco by E. M. Ward, R.A.— Monument 
to H,R.H. the late Prinze Consort—British Artists— 
Charles Baxter, by James Daffurne, illustrated—Almanac 
of the Month, illustrated from Designs by W. Harvey— 
Art-Work in May, by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A.— 
Exhibition of the Society of British Artists, &. &c. 


London: James 8. Virrve, 26 Ivy lane. 


THE LAW MAGAZINE and LAW 

REVIEW for May, being No. 83 of the United 
New Series, is this day published, price 53., and con 
tains:—1. Criminal Appeal.—2. A Use upon a Use.— 
3. Judicial Statistics, 1862.—4. Foreign Enlistment Act. 
—5. Private Law among the Romans.—6. Value of a Ship. 
—7. Political Equality.—8, Trial of Armand.—9. Austiu’s 
Jurisprudence.—10. Legal Equality in the United States. 
—11. Corruption at Elections.—Notices of New Books.— 
Eveuts of the Quarter, &. 


London : Burrerworrss, 7 Fleet street, Her Mujesty’s 
Law Publishers. 


IST of PRIZE-HOLDERS~ 

The PROPOSED MUSEUM.—The BUILDER of 
this day contains fine engraving of New Warehouses in 
Southwark—View of Peckham New Chape!l—Full 
Review of Designs for Proposed Nationnl Museum—The 
Anm-Union of London Report, and Official List of Prize- 
holders—Figure Drawing and Architecture—Sanitary 
Arrangements of Buildings in Hot Climates—On the 
Architecture of India—London City Buildings—and 
other papers with allthe Art and Sanitary news of the 
week, 4d, or by post, 5d—N». 1 York street, Covent 
a W.C., and all newsmen throughout the king 

om, 











UNDER HER MAJESTY'’S ESPECIAL 
PATRONAGE. 
OYAL GERMAN SPA—BRIGHTON. 
STRUVE and Co, beg to inform the Medical Pro- 
fession and the Public in general that the PUMP ROOM 
is OPKN from the First Monday in MAY until the end 
of OCTOBER, offering every facility fur taking a course 
ofthe most RenowneEp.ConTiNenrat MINERAL WATERS 
with the same happy results as at the Natural Springs. : 
The Waters, carefully bottled, are sold throughout the 
year at the Pump Room, and by all respectable Chemists, 
where also a short account of the Curative Errects of 
these Waters may be bad gratis. 
None are genuine which have not the name of 
re — on the Label, and on the Id Stamp over the 
ork. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
RYANT and MAY’S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, iguit- 
ang only on the box, affurd to life and property great 
protection agaiust accidental fires. m 

Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXX., is published THIS DAY. 
ConTeNrs. 

1. Prospects of the Confederates. 
2. Pompeii. é 

3. The I-mpire of Mexico. 

4. Sir Will ain Napier. 

5. Shakspeare and his Sonnets. 
6. Our Foreign a: 

7. The Privy Council Judgment. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





Just published, price 6s., the 


N ATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXXYVI. 
CONTENTS. 

The Apocalypse of St. John. 

Felix Mendelsoha Bartholdy's Letters. 

Legal Reform. 

Tue Provincial Assemblies of France. 

Treland. 

Charles the Bold. 

The Races of the Old World. 

The Germanic Duet. 

Sterne and Thackeray. 

Early History of Messianic Ideas. 

Curreut Literature :—Books of the Quarter Suitable 

for Reading Societies. 
CrapmaNn and Hav. 193 Piccadilly. 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE _ for 
MAY, 1854. No. DLXXXIIL. Price 2s, 6d. 
ConTeEN's. 

Chronicles of Carlingford : Tue Perpetual Curate.—Part 


FSS ONO p ope 


a 





Forsyth’s Life of Cicero. 

Tony Butler.—Part VIII. 

A Song of Matrimonial Matters. 

A Groan over Corfu. 

The Great Indiau Question. 

Cornelius O'Dowd upon men and Women, and other 
things in General.—Part IV. Containing :—Garibaldi. 
A New [nvestmeut.—Italian Traits and Characteris- 
tics.—The Decline ot Whist.—One of our “ Two Puz- 
zles."—Postscript to the laie Notice of R.N.F. 

How to make a Novel.—A Sensational Song. 

The Position of the Ministry. 

W1111aM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Now ready. 


HE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
No. CCIII. April 184. 
ContTENTS. 
1. Theodore Parker. 
2. Shakespearian Pronunciation. 
. The Sanitary Commission. 
. St. Louis and Joinville. 
. The Navy of the United States, 
. The Future Supply of Cotton. 
. Carl Ritter 
. Loyal Work in Missouri. 
9. West Point. 
10. General MacLellau’s Report. 
IL. Critical Notices. 
12, Editorial Note; Letter from the President. 
London : Saupson Low, Son, and Marston, 14 
Ludgate hill. 


Drawers 





Will be published on the lst May. 
No. IL, of 


T= THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, a 

Jour: al of Religious Thought and Life. 
CONTENTS, 

Domestic Missions. 

Bishop Colenso on the Creation and the Flood. 

Scotch Religious Liberulity. 

Religion in Italy in 1804. 

Miscellunia Theologica. 

Notices of Books. 

Ecclesiastical Chronicle. 

‘To be had through any bookseller. Advertisements 
and publications for review, should be sent to the pub- 
lishers. 

London: WHITFIELD, GREEN, and Soy, 178 Strand, 

V.C.; WittiaMs and Norcare, 14 Henrietta street, 

Covent Garden, W.C. ; and at 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh, Mauchester : Jonunson and Rawsoy, 
Market street. 


TH VICTORIA MAGAZINE ‘ for | 


MAY, conducted and priuted by Eminy Farru- 
FULL, now ready. Price Ls. 
CONTENTS. 
Sir James Hudson in Brazil. 
Winter Doings. A German Olla-Podrida. 
Sonnet. 
Lindisfarn Chase. By T. A. Trollope. 
Chap. 37.—Of Slowcome and Sligo, and more 
especially of Slowcome. 
Chap. 38.—A Pair of Attorneys. 
Chap. 39.—Mr. Falconer is Alarmed. 
Chap. 40.—The Tidings reach the Chase. 
The London Needlewomen. By William Gilbert. 
Jouraoal Kept iu Exypt. By Nassau W. Senior. 
A Letter from a Danish Officer. 
Social Science. 
Literature of the Month, 
Londou: Warp and Lock, No. 153 Fleet street. 
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Now ready, price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 

THE AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR (No. 
_ VI.) of the 30th April coutains:—An Autograph of | 
Pius IX. ; Letters from George IIL, Metternich, Nessel- 
rode, Von Weber, Mendelssohn, Boieldieu, Halevy, 
Seribe, Pasta; Inedited Music by Cherubini and Hen- 
rietta Sontag; Letters from the late T. P. Cooke, and | 
from Buckstone and Compton ; and Sketzhes by D'Orsay | 
and Tnackeray. | 
Office, 110 Strand. 





Price 1s,, by post 1s, 1d. 
HAKESPEARE’S WILL, AUTO- 
GRAPHS, and PORTRAIT. 
See THE AULOGRAPHIC MIRROR. 








Office, 110 Strand. 


“Good Words are worth much and cost little”. 


1, OSWALD CRAY. By Mrs. Henry Woo 
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8. PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. 
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cme —Heaoeg, 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED, 


GOOD WORDS 


Edited by Norman Macteop, D.D, 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains, 
CONTENTS OF THE MAY Parr 


OMees Ta ” : D, Author 
East Lynne.” Part V. With tratio ot 
F. Walker. mabe by 


a. ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. By Prise: 


Forbes. Part II. 


C.J. VauGuan, D.D., Vicar of Dune: ‘ By 

secration of Common Things.” — Cow. 
. THE UNKIND WORD. By the Author of « 
Halifax, Gentleman.” PartI, Wi Joba 
by G.I. Pinwe.t. than Illustrating 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD. B 
Canrensury. 3.—“In Rome.” With an eat. 


by T. Suman. 
CHIVALRIES. 


Wasoue, By © Sex 
PERSONAL BEOOLLECTIONS. Br Inna Tany 
Goose, ERS. 5" May.” With Paros ieee 
by the ‘Author. > =. 
4 ee SNUFF. With an Tilustratign 


KVENINGS WITH WORKING PEOPX Iy THE 
BARONY CHURCH. By the Eprror. Fifth By. 
ning.—The Story of the Prodigal Son. 

ONLY A BABYS GRAVE. 

A HOLIDAY IN THE NORSE COUNTRY, Byg 
H. B. With au Iliustration. ad 
A HEAVY LAND TAX. By a Smart Laypowszy, 





Office: 32 Ludgate Hill, London; and sold by all Book. 
sellers. 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


CHRISTIAN WORK, 


A Wagazine of Religious anv Dissionary 


Fon 


a 


8. 


I.—LETreRS 


» MEDICAL MISSIONS. 


§nformation, 


CONTENTS OF THE MAY PART. 
I.—Parers OF INFORMATION AND Criticisy, 


. RECENT OPERATIONS ON THE ZAMBESr 


Dr. LIVINGSTONE. 


B ’ 
2, BIBLE-WOMEN: THEIR WORK AND MISSIO¥, 


By the Rev. A. W. THOROLD, Rector of St. Giles’, 


. SPANISH CATHOLICISM: THE HOLY WEEK 


AT MADRID. By Dr. JuLes Bowyer, Paris 

ON TEACHING AND PREACHING IN INDIAN 
MISSIONS, By the Rev. Roperr Hoyren, formerly 
of Nagpore. 


. THE SPREAD OF ROMANI3M IN LONDOX, 


By W. Givpeat, Author of “ Suirley Hall Asylum” 


3. CHRISTIAN WORK IN A DISLRICT OF GLas. 


GOW. 

(The Papers received by 
the Medical Missionary Suciety, publishiug regularly 
in this Magazine.) 

SUGGESL1IUNS AND REPLIES, 

Descriptive OF Recent Reticwvs 
MoOVEMEN’S IN Various COUNTRIES. 
IL].—New Booxs nearrne on Curistian Work 
Office: 32 Ludgute hill, London; 

Aad sold by all Booksellers. 


1FE ;*its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 


mena. Third Kudition. By Leo H. Gainpos. 


“The reader will find in it much thought and much 


reading. There is plenty to thiuk upon, plenty to study, 
pleuty to entertaiu.”"—Jiustrated London News, 


“Happy is he who, in some place of unfashionable 


summer banishment, has the g wd tortaue and the good 
s@use to take for a companion this charming and sugger 
tive book.” —Truthsee.er. 


“ To those who delight in the exercise of their intel 


lectual powers, these very thougutful and beautifully: 
written reflections will be a welcome toon, aud the 
source long afterwards, we way rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasaut mem ries.”"—Sua, 


London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo., price 53., free by post 
IDDEN SPRINGS. By Josera 


Parkek, D.D., of Cavendis Chapel, Mauchester. 


“The bent of this writer’s genius is to new methods, 


leaving ruts worn by the wheels of ages to more timid 
and less original men.’—Homilist. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Now ear cloth, sine 93s, free by post. 
HE TWO WORLDS, the Natural and 


the Spiritual, their intimate connexioa and relation. 


Illustrated by examples and testimonies, Aucient and 
Modern, by Thomas Brevior,. 


“Though there be but one World to sense there aft 


two to reason, the one visible and the other invisible.”"— 
Sir Thoma; Browne. 


London: F. Prruay, 2) Paternoster row, E.C. 








Post free for 7 postage stamps. 


wee WORK on COD LIVER OIL; 


its Purity, Mode of Preparation, and Adminis- 


tration. Pvoving that the best and most efficacivus cod 
liver oil is prepared from fresh livers, has the least 
colour, and is the most agreeable to the taste and swell. 
By Jonn Savony, Member of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, London. 


John Churchill and Sons, Medica! Publishers, New 


Burlington street; and Savory aud Moore, Chemists 
the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
143 New Bond street, London. 
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April 30, 1864.] 
oo 
122 Freer Sraeet, Lonpox. 


JOHN MAXWELL & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





New Novel by M. E. Braddon. 


Ou May 10, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


HENRY DUNBAR. 


OR of “LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET,” 
By the AUTH &e. 


9,¢ Subscribers to Circulating Libraries should give 
" this Work to insure early copies. 
immediate orders for 


—— 


NEW NOVEL by MARGARET BLOUNT. 


RARBARA HOME. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
als 64. 


This dey, 2 vols. 8v0., with an Original Map, price 32s. 

yEXI00, Ancient and Modern. By 
curt Cuevatter, Member of the Institute and 

ae of France. [ Ready. 


ppears su rfluous to bespeak attention for such 
= The ne of Michel Chevalier, and the title of 
fhe book would alone secure for it a cordial reception 
snd a careful reading." —Morning Star, March 28, 1864. 


NEW NOVEL, by Mrz. BENNETT. 
STELLA. By Author of “ The Cottage 
Girl.” 3 vols. post 8vo., 31s. 6d. [ Ready. 


4 sensation novel of the most powerful kind.”— 
Morning Star, March 23, 1864. 


sR VICTOR'S CHOICE. 8 vols. post 
8y0. [ Ready. 

“The plot is clever, original, and bold, and the style 
clear, pleasant, incisive, and pertectly free from affecta- 
tion."—Morning Post, March 26, 1864. 

“This novel, when Once begun, will be laid down by 
none till the last page is reached.”"—Atheneum, March 
19, 1864. 


DWELLERS on the THRESHOLD. 








A New Work on Magic and Magicians. By W. 
H. Davenport Avams. 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 
[ Ready. 





NRW NOVEL, by AUTHOR of “ WHITEFRIARS.” 


MADELEINE GRAHAM: a Novel of 


Life and Manners. By the Author of “ White- 
friars,” The City Bauker,” “ Cesar Borgia,” &c. 
$ vols. post 8vo., 31s. 6d. [ Ready. 


“‘Madeleine Graham’ is written with considerable 
power, The characters are sketched with a bold hand. 
The story is ful! of incident, and the interest well sus- 
* tained from beginning to end.”—Morning Post, April 5, 
1864. 





FORTY YEARS in AMERICA. By 
Tuomas Low Nicnois, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

( This day. 
“No book we have ever read gave us anything like so 
clear and vivid an idea of America and American life. 
Asa description of American homes and Americans at 
home it is the best we have seen.”"—Saturday Review, 
April 2, 1964. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “SACKVILLE 
CHASE.” 
The MAN in CHAINS. By C.J. Collins. 
Svols. post 8yo. 31s. Gd. (Larly in May. 


London: Jonny Maxwett and Co., 122 Fleet street. 








NEW NOVEL by “ MANHATTAN.” 
This day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8yvo. 


MARION, A Novel. 


By “MANHATTAN.” 
London: SauxpeRs, OrLey, and Co., 66 Brookstreet. W. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


NEARLY all the Books advertised in 

tuis day's Spectator, and every other recent work 
of acknowledged merit or general interest, are in circula- 
Hon or on Sale at MUDIb'S LIBRARY. 


Fresh copies continue to be added as the demand in- 
creases, and an. amp e supply is provided of all the prin- 
“ipal New Works as they appear. 


First-class Subscription One Guinea to One Hundred 
a per annum, according to the number of volumes 


Prospectuses on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford street, 
London. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 


Branch Establishments: Cross street, Manchester, and 
Temple street, Birmingham. 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Uniformly priuted in feap. Svo. 
Cambridge School and College Cert-Wooks. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises, adapted for the Use 
of Students in the Universities, Schools, and Candidates 
for the Public Examinations. 


“The volume before us (* Mensuration,’ by B. T. Moore) 
is one ofa series of School and Col'ege Text-B>oks on 
elementary subjects now publishing of which we shall 
be glad to see more ; for, judging by the specimen before 
us, we believe they are likely to prove valuable additions 
to the very few rarely good school-books which we have 
on mathematical subjects."—Educational Times. 
ARITHMETIC.—By A. Wrictey, M.A. 3s, 6d. 
HYDROSTATICS. By W. H. Basan, M.A. 4s. 
STATICS. By H. Goopwin, D.D. 3s. 
DYNAMICS. By H. Goopwin, D.D. 3s. 
TRIGONOMETRY. By T. P. Hupsox, M.A. 

3e 6d. 

MENSURATION, By B. T. Moone, M.A. 5s, 


Cambridge: De1auron, Baur, and Co. 








PRACTICAL and SPHERICAL ASTRO- 


NOMY, for the use chiefly of Students in the 
Universities. By the Rev. R. Marx, M.A., Radcliffe 


Observer, Oxford. 8vo. 14s. 
Cambridge : Detonton, Bet, and Co. 





EXERCISES on EUCLID and in MODERN 
GEOMETRY, containing Applications ofthe Princi- 
pes and Processes of Modern Pure Geometry. By J. 
McDowe.t, B.A, F.R.A.S., Pembroke College. pp. 
xxxi., 30). Crown évo. 8s. 6d. 


Cambridge: Detanrox, Ber, and Co, 





Just published. 


The MATHEMATICAL and other WRITINGS 
of ROBERT LESLI¥ ELLIS, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 43. Edited by 
Witttam Watton, M.A., Trinity College; with a 
Biographical Memoir by the very Rev. Harvey Good- 
win, D.D., Dean of Ely, and engraved portrait. 

Cambridge: Detenron, BELL, aud Co. 





ELEMENTARY COURSE of MATHE- 
MATICS. By Harvey Goopwiy, D.D., Dean of Ely, 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

Cambridge : Detouton, Bett, and Co. 





PROBLEMS and EXAMPLES adapted to the 
“Elementary Course of Mathematics.” By Harvey 
Goopwin, D.D., Dean of Ely. Third Edition, revised, 
with Additional Examples in Conic Sections and New- 
ton, By Tomas G. Vrvyvan, M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College. 8vo. 53. 

Cambridge : Detouron, Bett, and Co. 





SOLUTIONS of GOODWIN’S COLLECTION 
of Problems and Examples. By W. W. Hurt, M.A, 
late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. ‘Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. By the Rey. I’. G. 
Vyvyan, M.A. 8yo0. 953. 

Cambriige: Detcnroy, Ben, and Co. 





COLLECTION of EXAMPLES and PRO- 
BLEMS in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Logarithms, 
Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Mechanics, &c., with 
Avswers and Occasional Hiuts. By the Kev. A. 
Wrictey. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Cambridge: Detourtoy, Beir, and Co. 





A COMPANION to WRIGLEY’S COLLEC- 
TION of EXAMPLS aud PROBLEMS, be ng Illus- 
trations of Mathematical Processes and Methods of 
Solution. By J. Piatrs, Esq., and the Rev. A. 
Warictey, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 
Cambridge : Detaurox, Bet, and Co. 
London : Bext and Davcpy. 





NEW TALE by Miss WORBOISE. | 
In 1 vol. feap. cloth, price 43. 6d. 

TPHE LILLINGSTONES of LILLING- 

STONE. By E. J. Wornorse, Author of “ Lottie 

Lonsdale,” &c. 

Virtve Broruers and Co.,1 Amen corner. 





Elegantly printed iu small 8vo., price 9s. 

N ARGARET STOURTON; 
au or, a YEAR of GOVERNESS LIFE. 

‘* A book which one can read through to the end.”"— 
Reader. 

“ It never hangs heavy upon us.”—London Review, 

“ The story reads very much as if written from the 
life."—Gentleman's Magazine, 

“ The tale, which is very interesting, is designed to 
show, and does so satisfactorily, that the life of a gover- 
ness is not necessarily a wretched one."—John Bull, 
Rivinetons, London and Oxford. 





Now ready, in small 8vo., pp. 520, price 9s. 
Notes on WILD FLOWERS. 
By a LADY. 

Rivinctons, London and Oxford. 








ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. LY. (fur May, 1864), price One Shilling. 


N 


1. Letters from a Competition Wallah. 
Letter XII. and Last —Education of India since 
1835 (with a Hitherto Unpublished Miuute of 
Lord Macaulay). 


2. The Hillyars and the Burtons: A Story of Two Fami- 
lies. By Henry Kinoscey, Author of “ Aastin 
Elliot,” “ Ravenshoe," &c. 

Chap. XX VII.—James Burton's Story: The Ghost 
shows a Light for the First 
me 


Time. 
»  XXVIIL—Affairs at Stanlake. 
XXIX.—James Burton's Story: The 
Beginning of the Bad Times. 
3. Dead Men whom I have Known; or, Recollections of 
Three Cities. By the Editor. 
“ Edina, Scotis's Darling Seat.” 
4. Has England an Interest in the Disruption of the 
American Union? By Goldwin Smith. 
5. Jay #-pass'd. A Dorsetshire Poem. By William 
Barnes. 
6. A Son of the Soil. Part VI. 
7%. The State Vault of Christ Church. By Frances 
Power C bbe. 
8. One in the Crowd.—April 10th, 1864. By Isa Craig 
9. Kant and Swedenborg. 

10. A French Eton. Part ILf. By Matthew Arnold. 
Vol. IX. handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN and Co, London and Cambridge. 

Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Rail- 
way Stations. 





NEW VOLUME of the CAMBRIDGE 
SHAKESPEARE. 
This day is published Vol. IV., 8vo. cloth, 10s. 61, 
containing 
KING JOIN, RICHARD II., the Two Parts of 
HENRY IV., and HENRY V. 
The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 
Edited by Wittiam Geonce Crark, M.A., and 
Wits Apis Wricur, M.A, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“An Edition on a plan which differs altogether from 
that adopted by any—a plan 80 excellent in itself and so 
well carried out, that we have no hesitation in saying 
that it is likely to be, when completed, the most useful 
one to the scholar and intelligent reader which has y.t 
appeared."—Athenzum., 


MAacMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, price One Shilling, 


EVERY GOOD GIFT FROM ABOVE. 


A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Stratford- 
upon-Avon on Sunday, April 24, 1864, at the Tercentenary 
Celebration of Shakespeare's birth. 

By Ricnarp Caenevix Trencn, D.D., 
Archbishop of Duulin. 


Macmitian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
SERMONS on the MANIFESTATION 
of the SON of GOD. 

With a Preface, addressed to Laymen, on the Present 
Position of the Clergy of the Church of England; and 
an Appendix on the Tesiimony of Seripture and the 


Church as to the Possibility of Pardon in tue Future 
State. 


By the Rev. J. Luewetyn Davies, 
Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone. 
By the same Author, 

The WORK of CHRIST; 
or, the WORLD RECONCILED to GOD. 


Sermons preached in Christ Cliureh, St. Marylebone, 
With a Preface on the Atonement Controversy. Fenp. 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


BAPTISM, CONFIRMATION, and the 
LORD'S SUPPER. 
As Interpreted by their Outward Signs. 


THREE EXPOSITORY ADDRESSES for 
PAROCHIAL USE, 


Feap. Svo. limp cloth, ls. 6d. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s 6d. 
The SCHOOLING of LIFE. 
By R. Sr. Jonn Tynwnrrt, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford. 
MacmiLuan and Co., London and Cambridge, 





POLAND. 
This day., 8vo., price One Shilling. 

A LETTER TO VISCOUNT PALMERSTON 
ON THE 

PRESENT CONDITION OF POLAND. 

Founded partly on Personal Observation. 
By W. LL. Binxseck, Esq. 
MacMILLAX aud Co., London and Cambridge. 
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April 
New Novel by Lady Georgina Fullerton. 13 Guear Mantponovon gms [> 
= sBiogg chiregpes HURST AND BLacketr,| NEM 


NE 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE.|ooypr aa some, [ee 


Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


go 1X3X- 
By Lady GEORGINA FULLERTON. BETH to ANNE. Kdited from the p A.B gyatst of Ms 
Author of “Lady Bird,” &e. Bye te Pre Dake of Maxcuusren, SUSE gw W 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. LIFE of the Rev. E , 
‘ ™ Sie Tilustrated by his tlie pied we TRYING, My IN 


i Correspond 
Mrs.O.ipHant. New and C Meets. By Colonel Cast? 
with Portrait. 9s. bound. ee Hedition, Jy, priocipal Fiel 


New Work by Mr. Charles Dickens. MEMOIRS of QUEEN HoRTEyp | Mant" 
. other of Napoleon Vew an Nico! 
In Moxruty Panrs, uniform with the Original Editions of “ PICKWICK,” eo with Poros: Ge New and Cheapiage | 


“DAVID COPPERFIELD,” &e. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE By pay ! 
ion. L 


? Vicror Hueco. Authorized English Tran 
This Day (April 30) is published, Part L., price 1s., of vol. ——— i ust By 


Pe 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, ,,THE,NEW Novets. | Hon! 


By CHARLES DICKENS. JANITA’S CROSS. By the Anthr 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. With Illustrations by Marcus STone. ee Se 


ADELA CATHCART ByGmm | Mt 


























U 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. MacDousn, M.A. vols a 
“A delightful book."—Sunday Times, L MINC! 
MY STEPFATHER’S HOME. By 9, JEEM 
Nearly ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. Ledy Braxe. 3 vols. 4, The E 


Dr. JACOB. By the Author of “Joh 


UNDER THE BAN. (LE MAUDITD and L” 8 vols : PALS 


“ There is much freshness and originality about this TRUE; or, t 








From the French of the ABBE ****, book.” —Saturday Review. Strauss 7 
‘ ‘ BARBARA’S HISTORY. B ig dons Carnes 
SMITH, ELDER, and co., 65 Cornhill. B. Epwarps. Second Edition. 3 = Amel i 
“Tt is not often that we light upon a ‘ 
much masts and wotebent as ‘Barbara's History. Iran A FE 
SECOND EDITION. a and charming book, which the world wil rae 
r - 3 = m ‘ 7 ef as ‘. me InhO. —— 2 11HES. Britis 
Now ready, with Frontispiece, by F. Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo., price 6s. JOHN GRESWOLD. By the Author g | »% 


BEAUTIES OF TROPICAL SCENERY. cmap soriom xs xm | oft! 





PASSION. 
7D r Tr TAG ABLES. By Vicror Hoco. Authorized Engh Aathor of “ 

LY tICAL SKETCHES and LO\V E SON GS. Translation. Ilustrated by Millais. 5s, —_ 1 vol. extra 
rs forming the New Volume of Hurst and Blackstt's 
With Notes. Standard Library. 1 The | 

- Hurst and Biacxerrt, 13 Great Mar!borough streat, 1 

By R. N. DUNBAR. — | ae 
en ’ Passion.” 
“He has all the feeling of a true poet, and his illustrations are always happy, and often striking.”"—Morning MR. BENTLEY S NEW 
- WORKS = 
“ He gives graceful deseriptions of scenes and objects, interesting to a large portion of the public.”—Observer. ’ By the Rev. 
**Even Thomas Moore did not avail himself as he might have done of the experience he obtained in his trip — Illustrations 





across the Atlantic. ‘The present author has availed himself of the poetical treasures, there is no scant measure, NEW and LAST WORK of the LATE G.P.R 
and with muel grace and power. ‘The notes are valuable."—Morning Herald. JAME T I M 


“The glow, the grace, the colour of those glorious scenes amongst which they were written, have been caught BERNARD MA RSH. A Novel. By Devout Tho’ 





























by the author of these pleasant poems. ..... The amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore.”—Critic. the late G. P. R. James, Author of “ Richelieu" & in Verse. E 
2 vols. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. A WOMAN AGAINST the WORLD. A 
: | 
= = Novel. 3 vols. The 
EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT. NEW NOVEL. By the AUTHOR of “GUY i . . DOCT 
. ee i ated alge LIVINGSTONE.” Now first published. In SPAIN: a Narrative of Wandering | #% 
Now ready, Second Eliton, Portraits, 4 vols. post . . ~ aap in the Peningula in 1363. By Hass Canistus 
&vo, 428. NOTICE.—MAURICE DERING. The] xornas."PostSro, 0s 6d The 
TMHE LIFE of the RIGHT HON. New Novel, by the Author of ‘‘ Guy Livingstone,” F 
WILLIAM PITT, with Extracts from his MS. pe ay Rane at all the Libraries, in 2 vols.,on Thursday/ The EASTERN SHORES of th —- 
Papers. By Earl Srannore. —7* ADRIATIC in 1863; with a visit to Montenegm, 
Works by the same Author. TinsLey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. By = se ae + -poreeig A maw a 
~ r 7ATsSY + ea Oo oot ema EO Egyptian S+puichres an Syrian Ob 5 . 
' A oe S bs GLAND, ao ; the | NEW NOVEL. By the AUTHOR of “ ABEL DRAKE'S Orn. With Obrematiibegrentn 880. NOT: 
Zeace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713 83. ViFE.” “P, 
Library Edition. 7 vols. 8vo., 93s. OTICE.—GUY WATERMAN. The The DANES SKETCHED by THEM- oo 
A POPULAR EDITION of the HISTORY New Novel, by the Author of “Abel Drake's SELVES. A Series of Popular Stories by the bet with numer‘ 
of ENGLAND, 1715-83, 7 vols. post 8vo., 5s. each. Wife,” is ready this day at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. Danish srontaiate, Trauslated by Mrs. Busasy. 3 
SPAIN UNDER CHARLES the SECOND. TixstEY Brormens, 18 Catherine street. ct abe LIF 
Post 8vo., 6. 6d. = . . mes Noyw|LADY HORNBY’S CONSTANTT F stetches of 
Se eres WW Din, BM. OR I an : aan Po Bo 5 hard niet ore Sa a 
ans ae Nove. aC ’y a res, 8vo., with Curomolithogre » «2h. 
LIFE of CONDE. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. wai, , ’ ——— popper or Author of 
m+ r x r a ‘Ins y t s i et. 30 just ready, edi 
HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA, from its | ____7™St®¥ Buorwens, 13 Catherine street. ERALDRY HISTORIC SL an Sento 
Origin t:ll the Peace of 176% Post Svo., 3a. 6d NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “East Lynne.” | POPULAR. By the Rev. ¢ ae 
‘ syne id ~~ 3" a masnative of the Re-| This day, at all the Libraries, the Second Edition, in Third Elition ik Geb titencratiowe demy 8r0 NAT 
bellion in Scotland. Pust 8vo., 3s. 3 vols. o ; i f 
. “ NOC ATE —— SPORT i 
HISTORICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS. TRE! LYN HOLD. By Mrs. Woop,|QUITS. By the Baroness Tautphews § Tins 
Post 870., 3s. Gd. pirans Author of “ Danesbury House,” “ East Lynne,” &c. ecg fl es oe = —— ye Sports of th 
MISCELLANIES. Post 8vo.,, 5s. 6d. TiNsLEY Brotuers, 13 Catherine street, Strand. nom Schumm at! tun Gon. alten Meus wane GUD 


he Joun Murray Albemarle street. i: NEW WORK by G. AUGUSTUS SALA. 


London: Ricnarp Benriey, New Purlington street, Sea. From 


























Now ready, price ls. 6d. 5g This day, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. Publisher in Ordivary to Her Mnjesty. Brow. Wit 
Se on the TENDENCY and 4 rise BREAKFAST; or, Pictures -— —_— vol. extra fc 
) RESULTS of PERMISSIVE LEGISLATION, LA Done with a Quill. By GrorGe Aucusrvs Sata DYBBOL and DENMARK, 
Especiatly as l’xemplified in the Cuunty of York. By TrnsLey Broruens, 18 Catherine street, Strand, Next week in 1 vol. post 8vo. The ] 
Lord TEIGNMOUTH. Sid ER —— THE DANES IN CA MP. tory and Na 
WiitraM Rineway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers, 3 vols. post 8 ‘ E.RP. i 
: ia S vous: poss Oyo. Letters from Sodnderborg 8, 
- 4 § N . 
Just published FOES BRAND. By the Author of By the Honcershly Aveenew Wesnattt The 
incl 1 een : ‘i “ Recommended to Mercy.” [Next week. ee aia ek aa 
n HE T E RCE NTE NARY > OF, The CuarMan aud Hat, 193 Piccadilly. London : SarxpErs, Orrey, and Co., 16 Brot DWELLIN 
iit tao BIRTHDAY of WIL.- For VERY GOOD STATIONERY. pent Co 
ee er Second Edition, 8vo., price 1s. MILY FAITUHUFULL 
By E. MOSES and SON, YN TOY Poy ’ 
, sre ve AG AGNEOPATHY the PHILOSOPHY “4 The “ Victoria Pie:s,” ? 
To te had grrtis on application at. their Establishments, ppmaLT By Hue > , Por the Employ Wome Edinbur, 
corner of Minories and Aldgate, New Oxford street and | + of HEALTIL. By Hitverr Perry. Por the Employment of Wome 1, 
Hart street, Tuttenham Court road and Euston road. Ricuarpv Bentiey, New Burlington street. 14 Princes street, Hanover square. London 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 


pxxX Brits and ApvVERTISEMENTS received till 


DAY DREAMS of a 


yAsTER. By D'Arcy W. THompson. 


By the same Author. 


MINCHMOOR 


LORD'S RESURRECTION. 
Hawa, LL.D., Author of “ The Last Day of our Lord's 
Passion.” 1 vol. extra feap. 8vo. cloth. 53. 


TIME’S TREASURE ; 


Devout Thoughts for Every Day of the Year. Expressed 
in Verse. By Lord KixLocn. 


By the same Author. 


The CIRCLE of CHRISTIAN 


— a Handbook of Faith. Second Edition. 
4s. 


Wy WORK by the AUTHOR of “Tae OLD 
FOREST RANGER.” 


y INDIAN JOURNAL. By 


ning Descriptions of all the 
India, with Notes on the 
of the Wild Animals of the 
he Neilgherry Hills and the Anda- 
par Islands. 1 vol.8vo., with [llustrations. 
(Zarly in May. 


SCHOOL- 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
( Ready. 


HORE SUBSECIVA. By Dr. 


Joux Brow. A New Edition. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
(In a few days. 


and OTHER 


pAPERS. Uniform with “ Rab and his Friends.” 64d. 


(Ready. 
9, JEEMS the DOORKEEPER. (In a few days. 
3, The ENTERKIN. 


FALSE CHRISTS 


TRUE; or, the Gospel History maintained in answer to 
Strauss and Renan. A Sermon preached before the 
National Bible Society of Scotland. 
Jony Catnns, D.D., Berwick-on-Tweed. Fourth Edition. 


(Nearly ready. 


the 


By the Rev. 


AFEW WORDS on CLERICAL 


SUBSCRIPTION in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Re- 
ted, with Alterations and Additions, from the 
orth British Review. By Viscounc AMBERLEY. 8yo. 
is. 6d. 


The LAST DAY of OUR LORD’S 


PASSION. By the Rev. Witniam Hanna, LL.D, 
Aathor of “ The Life of Dr. Chalmers.” 
1 vol. extra feap. 8vo. cloth. 53. 


The FORTY DAYS after OUR 


By the Rev. WriuiuaM 


Tenth Edition. 


HOREB and JERUSALEM. 


By the Rev. Geornct Sanpie. demy 8vo., with 


or, 


6s. 


The ROMAN POETS of the 
REPUBLIC. By W. Y. Setar, M.A., Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, and formerly 
Fellow of Orie) College, Oxford. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 


NOTES of a CRUISE 
HMS, “FAWN” in the WESTERN PACIFIC in the 
Year 1852. By T. H. 
with numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 15s. 


NORMANDY: 


Sketches of French Fishing, Farming, Cooking, Natu:al 
History and Politics, drawn 


of 


8vo., 


By An 
CAMBPELL, 
Author of “ Popular Tales of the West Highlands.” 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., with Maps and numerous 


and 


SPORT in MORAY; collected from the Journals and 
Letters of the late Cuances Sr. Jon, Author of “ Wild 


Sports of the Highlands.” 


GUDRUN : a Story of the North 


Sea. From the Medimval German. 


1 vol, crown 8yo. 8s. 6d. 


By Ema LeruHer- 


Brow. With Frontispiece by J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. 1 


Vol. extra feap. 8vo. Ys. 


The HERRING: its Natural His- 


tory and National Importance. By Joun M. Mrrcnext, 


PRPS, &., 4c. 1 yol. 8vo., with Ilustrations, 123. 


The INSANE 


in PRIVATE 


DWELLINGS. By Anruur Mircnent, AM., M.D., 


prety Commissioner in Lunacy for Scotlaud. 








Syvo. 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 


NEW WORKS. 
FRASERS MAGAZINE. 


No. CCCOXIII. MAY. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
The Privy Council and the | A Campaigner at Home. 
Church of England. V.—Polities: the Old 
The Knight's Tomb. By World and the New. 
Joseph Verey. The Infant Bridal, and 
Carlyle’s Frederick the} other Poems. 
Great. The Pleasures of Difficulty. 
Gilbert Rugge: a Tale. By| To Garibaldi. By J. King- 
the Author of “A First ston James. Written in 
Friendship.” Chapters J. October, 1860. 
and IT, A Reminiscence of the Old 
From Thaw to Frost. Time : being some 
Early Days of George L— Thoughts on Going Away. 
Lady Cowper’s Diary. By “ A. K. H. B.” 
Frenel. Life. IL Mr. Whitworth and Sir 
Children of this World. Emerson Tennent. 


2. 

The REIGNS of EDWARD VI. 
and MARY; being Vols. V. and VI. of the “History of 
England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Eliza- 
— By J. A.FroupeE, M.A. Second Edition. Price 
283. 


3. 

BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVI- 
LIZATION. Vol. I. “England and France ” (Fourth 
Edition). 21s. Vol. II, “Spain and Scotland” (Second 
Edition). 16s. 


a 
PEOPLE’S EDITION of Lord 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. In crown 
8vo. Vol. 1, 4s 6d.; Vol. IL, 3s. 6d.; amd Part VIL, 
price ls, 


5. 
A DICTIONARY of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE. By R.G. Larnam, M.A., F.RS. 
Founded on that of Dr. Johuson, as edited by the Rev. 
H. J. Todd. 2 vols. 4to., in 36 Monthly Parts. 3s. 6d. 
each. (Parts J. to IIL ready. 


6. 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. 
Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Friuli, in 1861-2-3. By J. Grtpert, and G. C, Caurcutir, 
F.G.S. Square crown 8vo., with numerous Illustrations. 
Price 21s, (On May 21, 


7. 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S 
LETTERS from ITALY and SWITZERLAND, and 
LETTERS from 1833 to 1847. New and cheaper Edi- 
tions. Price 5s. each volume. 


8. 

GOETHE’S SECOND FAUST. 
Translated by Jonn Ansrer, LL.D., Regius Professor 
of Civil Law in the University of Dublin. Post 8vo 
15s, 








9. 
SHAKESPEARE’S GARDEN : 
the Piants and Flowers named in his works described 
and defined. With Notes and Illustrations. By Sipney 
Beisty. Post 8vo. 6s, 


10. 

The HISTORY of OUR LORD 
and of HIS PRECURSOR, JOHN the BAPTIST, as 
represented in Sacred and Legeudary Art. By Mrs. 
Jameson and Lady Kasriake. 2 vols. square crown 
8vo. 42s. (On Thursday next. 


1l. 

DIARIES of a LADY of 
QUALITY. 1797 to 1844, Edited, with Notes, by A. 
Haywarp, Q.C. See the Edinburgh Review, No. 244, 
Art. L. (On Fridsy next. 


12. 

APOLOGIA pro Vité Sud. By 
Joun Henry NewMayn, D.D. In Weekly Parts. Ls. 
each. (Parts I. and II, ready. 

*,* Part I. Mr. Kingsley’s Method of Disputation. 
Part If. True Mode of Meeting Mr. Kingsley. Parts ill., 
IV., and V., History of my Religious Opinions, May 5, 
12, and 19. Part. VI. Answer iu detail to Mr. Kingsley’s 
Accusations, May 26. 


13. 
The REVOLUTIONARY EPICK. 


By the Right Hov. B. Disracii, M.P. Feap 8vo. 
(In a few days. 


14. 
LATE LAURELS. By the Author 
of “ Wheat and Tares.” 2 vols. post Svo, 15s. 
15. 
The INTERPRETER: a Tale of 


the War. By G. J. Wuyie Meétvitte. New and 
cheaper Edition. Price 53. . 


16. 
WATTS’S NEW DICTIONARY 


of CHEMISTRY, founded on Dr. URE’S. Vol.L, price 
31s. 64. ; Vol. IL, price 263.; and Part XV., price 2s. bd. 


17. 

HOMES without HANDS. By 
the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. Lilustrations on Wood 
by G. Pearson, from Drawings by I. W. Keyl aud E. A. 
Smith. Paris I. to V, ls. each. To be eompleted in 20 
Parts. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 





TRUBNER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SELECTIONS from the LET- 


TERS of CAROLINE FRANCES CORNWALLIS, 
Author of “ Pericles,” “Small Kooks on Great Sub- 
jects,” &c. Also some Unpublished Poems, Original and 
Translated. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


HISTORY of the SECT of 


MAHARAJAS ; or, Vallabhacharyas in Western India, 
By Karsaxpars Muisxe. With a Steel Piate. 1 vol. 
8vo. (Shortly. 


A TRANSLATION of KRAFT 


UND STOFF. By Dr. Lovis Bucuyner. Edited, b 
authority of the Author, by J. Frederick Oolingweed, 
F.R.S.L., F.G.8. 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


REYNARD the FOX in SOUTH 


AFRICA; or, Hottentot Fables and Tales, chiefly 
Translated from Original Manuscripts in the Library of 
His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B. By W. 1H. J 
BLEEK, Ph.D. 8yo. 3s, €d. (Now ready. 


TORN LEAVES from the 
CHRONICLES of the ANCIENT NATIONS of 
AMERICA. Kighty-three Photographs from the 
Original Drawings by Don Trro Visino. 4to., in port- 
folio. 6s, 6d. 


The LIFE and TIMES of BER- 


TRAND DU GUESCLIN. A History of the Fourteenth 
Century By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina. In 2 
vols. 8vo., printed with old-faced type, on toned laid 
paper. Portrait. 21s, (Now ready. 


JEREMY BENTHAM’S 
THEORY of LEGISLATION. From the French 
Version of Erienye Dumont. Inl vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

( Now ready. 


The CITIES of the PAST. By 


Frances Power Cone. Feap. 8vo., pp. 216. 3s, 64. 
[ Now ready. 


BROKEN LIGHTS: an Inquiry 


into the Present Condition and Future Prospects of 
Religious Faith, By Frances Power Conns. In 1 
vol. crown 8yo. cloth. 5s. 


The EMPIRE in INDIA: LET- 


TERS from MADRAS and OTHER PLACES. By 
Major Evans Bett, Author of “ The English in India,” 
“ Letters from Nagpore,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. 
8s. 6d. (Now ready. 


ESSAYS, ANALYTICAL, CRI- 


TICAL, and PHILOLOGICAL, on Subjects connected 
with Sanskrit Literature. By the late H. H. Wiison. 
Collected and Edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost. In 3 vols. 
Vols. I. aud IL, 8vo. cloth, 243. ( Vow ready. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR for 


BEGINNERS. By Dr. W. H. Inne, late Principal of 
Carlton Terrace School, Liverpoo!. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


VISHNU-PURANA: or, System 


of Hindu Mytholozy and Tradition, translated from the 
Original! Sanskrit, aud Illustrated by noces derived chiefly 
from other Puranas. By Horace Hayman WILson. 
Thoroughly Revised and Kdited, with Notes, by Dr. Fitz- 
Edward Hall. In4 vols Vol. L.,8vo. 1s, 6d. 


AHN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


A New Ejition. By Dr. Dawson Tuner, Head Master 
ef Royal Iustitution School, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 58. 


MISCEGENATION. The 


Theory ef the Blending of the Races, applied to the 
American White Man and Negro, l2mo., pp. 92, cloth, 
2s. 6d 


The SONG of SONGS. The 


Voice of the Bridegroom, and the Voice of the Bride, 
Divided into Acts and Seenes with the Diatogues appor - 
tioned to the Different Inter:ocutors, Chiefly as Direcied. 
By M. the Professor Ernest Renan, Membre de I'Lustitut, 
Rendered into Verse, from the received Eaglisi: Trans- 
lation and other Versions. By Josera HamBLeron, 
Post 8vo., pp. 70, sewed. 2s. 6d, 


RIG-VEDA SANHITA: a Col- 


lection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, eoustitating the Fifth 
to Eighth Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig- Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious aud Social In-titutrens of the 
Hiudus. ‘Trrnsiated from the Original Sanskrit by the 
| 
' 
| 








late HoRAcE Hayman WILSON, M.A., FRLS., &c, Edited 
by James R. Battanryng, LL.D, late s’riucipal of the 


Governweut Sauskiit College of Deusres. Vols. LV., Vey 
and VI. (In the Press. 


RASK’S GRAMMAR of the 


ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE, By Bexsanin Torre. 
A New Edition. 8vo, {In the Press. 


ESSAYS on LANGUAGE and 


LITERATURE. By Thos. Warrs, of the British 
Museum. Repiinted, with Alterations and Additions, 
from the Transactions of the Philvlogieal Society, aud 
elsewhere. 1 Vol. Syo. (Jn preparation. 





London : 
TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 
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JAMES L. DENMAN, 


WINE MERCHANT. 


65 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC, 
DIRECTS ATTENTION TO THE NATURAL, FULL-BODIED, AND UNBRANDIED 


WINES OF GREECE AND HUNGARY, 








GREEK WINES. 


Octave 14 po pen » 
Is. l zals. 

SER TOneS- Sot dox, to 14 doz. 

SANTORIN, a dry red wine, with Port- Perdoz £ 6. £ 8 

wine flayour om 20s...614..18 4 
THERA, a white wine, full of body, Madeira 

character ... 20s...614...18 4 
CORINTHE, a very ras full-bodied wine, 

possessing a Champagne flavour.. a Oi Tn eS 
CALLISTE, a very _— stout white 

wine 24s...716..15 4 
ST. ELIE in “Wine of Night’ a deli- 

cious light dry wine, with Amontillado | a Z . ee = . 


flavour and charaeter; —- at 32s. “10 14 = 20 19 


the price 
AMBROSIA (or, “Wine of oo "4 a 
most luscious white wine of high charac- 


ter and flavour... 30s. ...9 19... 19 12 


LACRYMA CHRISTI, a Sasitons a wine 


adapted for Communion use... 42s. ..14 5... 28 2 


VISANTO, an exceedingly sweet and an 


white wine; delicious for dessert -. 483, ..16 5...82 & 


Octave 14 Qr. casks 28 


PORTUGAL WINES. gals. equal guls. equal 

to 7 doz. to 14 doz, 

Per doz. & £ « 

PORT, CATALONIAN ... an mn nw Bae... ee 
RED LISBON see eee -as a. FT OS. oe f 


GENUINE ALTO- DOURO, stout and use- 
ful., 


VINTAGE 1858—rich, full- sonata ex- 


ome. . T36..8 € 


cellent for bottling or present use ~~. O@.. Bw 


Ditto 1851—soft, matured, with cha- 
racter ... .. os. ... 1112... 22:16 
Ditto 1847—rich, with great ‘body... 38s, ...12 18 ... 25 5 


Octave 14 
ATHENS. ents equal sada 
to 7 doz. 
MONT HYMET, Red, a full-bodied dry Per doz, ¢ , 
wine, resembling Claret, with the bou- 
quet ‘of Burgundy... ae + 1638....5 6...19 10 
MONT HYMET, White, a light pure ite 
ner wine, approaching Chablis in charac- 
ter, without acidity a oe +» 163....5 6...19 10 
CYPRUS. 
From the Commandery ... _ --- 60s. ...20° 6... 49 5 
SYRA. 


COMO, a Red wine, resembling full-bodied 

and rich Port: an excellent wine -- 283...9 5... 18 5 

SMYRNA. 

BOUTZA, a full-bodied dry red wine... 245. ...7 16... 15 4 
SEVDIKOI, ditto, ditto, but 

slightly bitter (from myrrh-leaves being 

pressed with the grapes), and —_ 

valued for its tonic properties ... 24s....7 16... 15 4 


Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra, 


Octave 14 Qr. casks 98 


SPANISH WINES. gals. equal gals, equal 
to 7 doz. wl 
Per doz. £6 ‘ss 
SHERRY, ARRAGONESE _.., oe Se «© OB eee 


Ditto EXCELLENT ove ooo Ss. 0 FT | ee 
Ditto CADIZ ie one oo OSs. ... TB. Be 
Ditto ... sb en oe .. 30s.... 919... 19 12 
Ditto .... aa ait aes . 84s. ... 11 12 ... 2016 





Ditto ... ies oe ove ... 38s, .., 12 18... 3B 5 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 








WHITE WINES. RED WINES. 
Admirably adapted for Dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from | Possessing all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, and 
acidity, combined with the full, high aroma of the Rhine Wines. containing great body without acidity. 
Per doz. Per doz. 
CHABLIS ... oe a ae a os Se lee 
VILLANY MUSCAT «0. ee, ese, 244s, | VISONTAERE _... 20s. 
BADASCONYER ... ae as cs aia .. 24s. | ALDERBERGER OF NER, ‘recommended (old i in n bottle) 24s. ‘and 28s 
PESItHER STEINBRUCH. ot yey pa ae ... 26s. | MENES, exceedingly stout and full bodied -. 283s. and 82s, 
SOMALEUR AUSLESE ... 4.0 use tee vee ee, 288. | ERLAURE, high-tlavoured ditto » 28s. and 82s. 
DIOSZEGER BAKATOR.. ese soe soe vee 80s. Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 
Ditto Ditto AUSLESE ~~ sain — —— . 
HUNGARIAN HOCK _,,.,, ‘ ‘on = ie ooo ue. SWEET WINES. 
RUSZTE (rich) ‘ in eas “— ise ... 40s. | MENESER AUSBRUCH.. ion os 42s.) Tokay bottles 
SZAMORODNY (dry Tokay) ans . 428. | TOKAY ditto ; aad 7a. containing 
Any of the above in Pints, 4s. out Two tine: ate. Ditto ditto (Die Krone)... vie 96s. 5 gills. 
FRENCH WINES. 
° Per doz. Per doz. 
EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE vee teen wees eee 808, | VIN ORDINAITRE, MEDOC... sete oe 
 . J re = Fs) a? Oana 
CHATEAU D'AY ie ge ee weet . hs 
2 finest 1857 (extra quality) an = an .. 72s. | ST. JULIEN.. “ . 80s. 
MOET’S ‘ cr ves Oe. ooo |6Gus. 
FLEUR DESILLERY -o 7-0 OOO ag The au in Pints, 4s, per oe dam ote, 
CREME DE BOUZY ae as a = ase os ‘sae For other growths, see Priced List. 





VINO VERMUTH, 


Highly valued for its refreshing and restorative properties and perfect freedom from any acidity. This Wine is an excellent stomachic, 
was formerly in great favour and request, and is the only liqueur that has successfully maintained its ancient reputation. 


Price 26s. per dozen, in original bottles and cases as imported. 





WINE REPORT AND DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES, POST FREE. 
Cross Cheques ‘‘ Bank of London.” Post-Office Orders payable at General Post Office. 
Bottles and Cases to be returned or paid for. 





— 





Lonpon: P: 


rinted by Jonn Campset, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. at No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 


and Published by him at the ‘‘Specraror " Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Apri! 30, 1364. 





